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GOOD MANY surprised—and delighted—persons 
LX all over the United States and in many foreign lands 
are reading The Progressive for the first time this month, 
thanks to the enthusiastic response of subscribers to our 
special spring subscription drive. So many took advantage 
of the exceptional offer of three new subscriptions for only 
$2 that the ranks of The Progressive’s readers have in- 
creased by the largest proportion in more than a year. 
And already a score or more letters of appreciative 
comment have reached the editors from these new readers 
along with a handful of irate notes refusing or can- 
celling the gift subscriptions. We are always glad to see 
a few of the latter—not many, mind you—but a few. If 
the day ever came when The Progressive pleased every- 
one, that would be our cue quietly to fold up shop and 
count our mission a failure. But there is no present o1 
remote danger of that happening, judging from the sul- 
phurous character of some of our mail, and in the mean- 
time, The Progressive continues to be heartily welcomed 
by that vital minority of people everywhere who both 
care and do something about what goes on in the world. 
Your opportunity to reach them with The Progressive 
at the special spring rate has been extended to July 15. 
Send us three new names—or ask us to provide them— 
along with $2, and we'll send them The Progressive tor 
the next five months. 
8 
Selig Greenberg's third article in his series on matters 
medical will include a searching study of the much dis- 
cussed but little understood tranquilizer drugs. Watch 
for it in an earlv issue of The Progressive 
oe 
Readers of The Progressive who want to explore fur- 
ther the basic materials on which Leon Keyserling pins 
his constructive analysis of the nation’s economy on Page 
5 of this issue will find them in Consumption—Key to 
Full Prosperity. This 64-page study directed by Keyserling 
is available at 50 cents a copy at the office of Conference 
on Economic Progress, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.( 
a 
Fall-Out: Can Man Survive?” by Michael Amrine, 
which appeared originally in our February issue, con- 
tinues to be the most-in-demand Progressive reprint of 
recent months. Copies are available at 10 cents each, 
three for 25c, or 15 for $l. At the same prices we still 
have a few reprints of Dwight Bolinger’s “Delinquent 


Parents” (February issue) which has received much favor- 
able comment from educators and parents. There are 


even fewer copies left of “Algeria on Fire” by George W. 
Shepherd, Jr. (March issue) at five cents each. Order 
from Reprint Department, The Progressive, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
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PROGRESSIVE 


“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE’ 


Failure in the Far East 


MERICA’'S stature in the Far East 

skidded to a humiliating low dur- 
ing the past month. The sacking of 
our embassy in Formosa and the deci 
sion of our allies to break away from 
the American-inspired embargo on 
trade with Communist China dra- 
matically underscored the futility 
and the peril—of pursuing a policy 
based on the wistful fantasy that Com- 
munist China does not exist and that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s aging transients on 
an island 100 miles away constitute 
the legitimate and rightful govern- 
ment of all of China. 

Most of our Western allies have 
long since parted company with our 
truculent and self-defeating attitude 
toward Red China. This holds true 
for the Conservative government of 
Great Britain no less than the Social 
Democrats of Scandinavian countries 
and the moderates of Japan and Ger- 
many. It was only with great difh- 
culty that we were able to muste1 
enough votes at the last session of 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly to prevent admission of Mao Tse 
tung’s China into the U.N. 

Now it has become painfully clear 
as well that we and our ways are not 
greatly admired by those who have 
been the beneficiaries of our China 
Formosa policy—the eight million 
native Formosans and the two million 
Chinese who fled to the island with 
Chiang when the Communists con 
quered China in 1949. We have long 
lived with the illusion that our Sev- 
enth Fleet patrolling the Straits of 
Formosa and the two billion dollars 
we have poured into providing 
Chiang with military hardware and 
economic aid had wrought a sound, 
stable, friendly society which would 
one day rise to throw the Communists 
off the mainland. This illusion has 
been fostered so aggressively that to 
challenge it was—and still is—to 
risk suspicion of subversion. 

That illusion died a violent death 
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May 24 when surging mobs of Chinese 
and Formosans stormed and wrecked 
the American embassy in Taipei, cap 
ital of Formosa, sacked the U.S. In 
tormation Agency, tore down the 
American flag, and injured nine 
Americans in what was the most de 
structive assault on a U.S. establish 
ment anywhere in the world during 
this century. The immediate cause 
was the decision of an American 
court-martial to acquit a U.S. Army 
sergeant who had killed a Chinese 
peeping-tom. But it was clear enough 
that the rioting mobs had deeper 
grievances born of the frustration that 
comes with the hopelessness of thei 
plight and sparked by the inevitable 
resentment over the presence of for 
eign forces—resentment greatly mag 
nified in this case because of the 
ostentatious display of American 
wealth and luxury among a people 
obliged to live under vastly inferior 
economic conditions. 

Although Moscow and Peiping, of 
course, gleefully exploited the out 


~Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Notice How 
“We've Got Them Isolated” 


burst of anti-Americanism to the full 
est extent, there has been no evidence 
whatever of Communist complicity in 
inspiring and staging the bloody 
On the contrary, every report 
laipei emphasized the indige- 
nously Chinese and Formosan chai 
acter of the violent protest. The riot 
ing was remarkably well planned. The 
daily controlled by Chiang 
stirred popular indignation for days 
before the actual outbreak. When 
violence developed, the police, accord 
ing to a significant dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune, “made no 
determined effort that 
served to disperse or discourage the 
mob when it first began to form o1 
afterwards.” And the New York 
World-Telegram, long friendly to 
Chiang, reported that the riot was 
“definitely organized” 
political forces anxious to make a 
deal with the 


riots. 
trom 


p! ess 


could be ob 


possibly by 
Chinese Communists 

Most disquieting of all was the 
published but unconfirmed report 
that Chiang’s son, Ching-kuo, may 
have had a hand in encouraging 01 
acquiescing in the riots. Chiang has 
tapped his son to succeed him and 
has been piling up power in Ching 
kuo’s hands for several years. Ching 
kuo is the dominant figure in the 
Nationalist army and boss of the 
secret police of Formosa. More than 
ago The 
ported that there was grave concern 


two years Progressive re 
Americans in For 


mosa that if and when Ching-kuo suc 


among thoughttul 


ceeds to his father’s dictatorship, he 
might sell out to the Communists 
rather than lose power with a dying 
cause. An ambitious, cynical oppor 
tunist, Ching-kuo has had long asso 
ciation with the Communist cause 
He spent 14 years in Soviet Russia 
before World War II, married a Rus 
sian Communist, mastered Soviet 
methods, and introduced many Com 
munist techniques into the manage 
ment of the Nationalist army and the 
secret police, 

But whether Ching-kuo had a hand 
in the riots or 


creasingly cleat 


not, it has become in 


that our China-For 





mosa policy is perilously shot through 
with contradictions and permeated 
with hopelessness. We not only 
know that there is no chance that 
Chiang can revurn to the mainland 
to banish Communism, but we have 
now made it clear that we would 
actually try to prevent him if he did 
undertake such a reckless mission be- 
cause we know it would embroil us 
in world war. And yet we go on pro- 
moting and financing the myth that 
Chiang’s Formosa represents the best 
hope of containing and then destroy 
ing Red China. The Chinese Na- 
tionalists, who were led to believe at 
one time that we would fight offen- 
sively at their side, know now we 
have no intention of supporting thei: 
hopes for invasion of the mainland. 
rhe resulting bitterness and frustra- 
tion over the dead-end character of 
their mission contributed greatly to 
the mood which gave us the May 24 
riots. 

The dismal failure of our China- 
Formosa policy has emboldened our 
Western allies to move away, bit by 
bit, from our Far Eastern apron- 
strings. The first step was recognition 
of Communist China by virtually all 
of our NATO partners. The second 


was their announced willingness to 


accept Communist China into the 
United Nations. The third came last 
month when Great Britain announced 
her determination to relax controls 
on exports to China. Virtually all 
our other allies have indicated they 
intend to follow suit. Only the 
United States clings churlishly to its 
embargo. 

There is some slight hope, how- 
ever, that American policy may be- 
come somewhat more realistic in the 
near future. At a news conference in 
early June, President Eisenhower in- 
dicated he was experiencing one of 
his periodic bouts of soul-searching 
the China problem. He ex- 
pressed sympathy for Britain's deci- 
sion to eliminate the differentials 
which place trade with Communist 
China under more severe restrictions 
than those applying to the Soviet 
Union, and then went on to say: 

‘But whether or not. . . we should 
eliminate this differential, frankly, | 
don’t see as much advantage in main 
taining this differential as 
people do, although I have never ad 
vocated its complete elimination.” 

This straddle 


ove! 


some 


characteristic repre 


sents, it seems to us, the recurring 
clash between Mr. Eisenhower's in- 
nate common sense and his fear of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s belligerent disci- 
ples in this country, 

On several occasions in the past the 
President has expressed grave concern 
over tying American policy inflexibly 
to Chiang and continuing our course 
of non-recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime on the mainland. 
Robert |. Donovan, in his £isen- 
hower: The Inside Story, who was 
given ofhcial permission to examine 
White House papers which would 
show Mr. Eisenhower's views on basic 
issues, tells us: 

“The President was not convinced 
that the vital interests of the United 
States were best served by prolonged 
non-recognition of China. He had 
serious doubts as to whether Russia 
and China were natural allies. 
Therefore, he asked, would it not be 
the best policy in the long run for 
the United States to try to pull China 
away from Russia rather than drive 
the Chinese ever deeper into an un- 
natural alliance unfriendly to the 
United States?” 

On the issue of recognizing Com- 
munist China Mr. Eisenhower's Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
wrote in his book, War and Peace, 
published in 1950, that the test of 
admission should be what it always 
had been—whether the government 
can rule without serious domestic re- 
sistance. As for admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations, 
Dulles wrote: 


—Justug in The Minneapolis Star 


Definite Fallout 


“Communists governments today 
dominate more than 30 per cent of 
the population of the world. We may 
not like that fact; indeed, we do not 
like it at all. But if we want to have 
a world organization, then it should 
be representative of the world as it 
is. 

Dulles subsequently revised these 
views in a later edition, but the 
soundness of his earlier position is 
not in the slightest disturbed by his 
subsequent need to bow to the wishes 
of a powerful group within the Re 
publican Party. 

Much the same ambivalence has 
shown up in the thinking of a sur- 
prising number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who muse privately ove! 
our blundering approach to the China 
problem and concede that recognition 
and entry to the U.N. are inevitable, 
but go on opposing basic change be- 
cause they fear the wrath of the in- 
fluential crowd and the substantial 
segment of the American press that 
are committed to Chiang Kai-shek. 

Recent events more than ever con- 
firm us in the position The Progres- 
stve has supported for a number of 
years: 1) United States recognition 
of Communist China—which doesn't 
for a moment imply, even faintly, 
approval of her system of government 
or way of life, any more than approval 
is involved in our recognition of 
Soviet Russia or Fascist Spain or a 
feudal kingdom in the Middle East 
or a bandit dictatorship in Latin 
America; and 2) admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, where 
she can be under the surveillance of 
that world organization and perhaps, 
in time, become a partner in the 
world community rather than remain 
isolated as Russia’s special ally. 

As for Formosa, recent events again 
tend to strengthen us in the position 
we have urged for more than seven 
years. The solution lies in a negoti 
ated settlement which would make of 
Formosa a neutralized, demilitarized, 
and autonomous territory under the 
guardianship of the United Nations 
Communist China might not agree 
to such a settlement, but we won't 
know until we try. Here, it seems to 
us, is a far more defensible position 
to carry to the world than the pitiful 
excuse for a policy which now gov- 
erns our relations with one of the 
most important and potentially most 
explosive areas on earth. 
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Cracks in the 
National Economy 


by LEON H. KEYSERLING 


A MERICAN economi policy lags 

badly behind the times. Our cur- 
rent economic thinking is still shaped 
largely by two great crises—the Great 
Depression of the "30s and World 
War II. During the depression, we 
developed a passable recovery pro- 
gram, and a good reform program 
which, with the improvements made 
since then, may well protect us from 
serious and prolonged economic de- 
clines in the future. During World 
War II, we developed a moderately 
good program to counteract hyper-in- 
flation, which seems to emerge in the 
American economy only in times of 
war or quick transition from war to 
peace. In the foreseeable future, the 
first type of crisis seems highly un- 
likely. The second type—a_ third 
World War—would throw us into 
an entirely new geometry where 
most previous economic approaches 
would become pre-Euclidean. 

Looking as far ahead as we rea- 
sonably can, we can predict that the 
United States will experience a 
gradual expansion of production and 
average living standards, with minor 
undulations in pace. But we have 
not yet responded to the two new 
problems that now confront us: First, 
we are complacently accepting a rate 
of economic growth and progress fall- 
ing further and further below our 
real capabilities; and second, we are 
making but picayune efforts to trans- 
late general economic abundance in- 
to specific economic justice. 

Instead of using fully our tremen- 
dous American capabilities, we are 
complacently accepting a far smaller 
national production pie than we 
could readily bake. This affects al- 
most everyone adversely; it puts es- 
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sential domestic improvement and 
international security programs on a 
malnutrition diet; and it permits only 
crumbs to reach millions of our peo- 
ple who need more most, while bigge1 
slices are cut by those who need more 
least. 
The 


show: 


facts of our economic life 


e Our overall economic growth in 
real terms, which averaged 44% per 
cent a year for several years after 
World War II, has averaged only 2% 
per cent during the past few years, 
and even less during the past fifteen 
months. This slowdown has caused 
almost 60 billion dollars in lost pro 
duction within four years. Total pro 
duction during the past few months 
has been at an annual rate of about 
25 billion dollars below full pro 
duction. By the first quarter of 1957, 
the true level of unemployment was 
40 per cent higher than in 1953. 


e The slowdown in economic 
growth has resulted largely from an 
even greater slowdown in consump- 
tion growth. Purchases by American 
consumers, measured in 1956 dollars, 
grew only 1% per cent from the 
fourth quarter of 1955 to the fourth 
quarter of 1956. The deficiency in 
this consumption now accounts for 
70 per cent of the deficiency in total 
production. 


e Practically all of this deficiency 
in consumption results from deficien 
cies in wage income and depressed 





LEON H. KEYSERLING, consulting econ- 
omist and attorney, was formerly chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. He is president of the 
Conference on Economic Progress. 





farm income. Incomes which furnish 
investment funds have grown rela- 
tively too fast. From the fourth quar- 
ter of 1955 to the fourth quarter of 
1956, investment in producers’ dur- 
able equipment grew eight times as 
fast as consumption. These dispari 
ties, in far less extreme form to be 
sure, are redolent of the 1920's. 


sound and _ fury 
about “excessive public spending,” 
drastic cuts in the federal budget 
during the past few years have con 
tributed largely to the mounting de 
ficiencies in production and employ 
ment opportunity. Perhaps even more 
important, and due to the carry-over 
of thinking from the Great Depres 
sion, we have forgotten that the pri 
mary purpose of the federal budget is 
not to help “stabilize” the economy 
(even though this purpose is essen 
tial), but rather to make sure that a 
large enough portion of our growing 
total allocated to those 
great priorities of national needs 
which require spending by the people 
through their government rather 
than individual spending. Even the 
new federal budget proposed by the 
President, when measured against ou 
capabilities and needs, continues to 
neglect the shortages in schools and 
hospitals and medical care, the pit 
tances paid out to our senior citi- 
zens in the name of “social secu 
ity,” the slums in which millions of 
families are huddled, the water and 
power shortages in our new cities and 
burgeoning suburban areas, and even 
the best estimated requirement of 
national security. 


e Despite the 


resources is 


rhe general apathy towards these 
adverse trends reflects the erroneous 
notion that, so long as the absolute 
figures of total production, employ 
ment, and income are “higher this 
year than last year,” it would be gild 
ing the lily to ask whether they are 
high enough. This notion might not 
be too serious if the retarded rate of 
progress were an equal burden upon 
all. But the failure to our re 
sources more fully hits hardest the 
more vulnerable parts of the econom 
ic structure. What is merely a slowe1 
rate of progress for some, forces others 
absolutely downward 


use 


(tor 
farmers and small businessmen 
these trends hold 


example, 
And 


Stationary those 





who need the relatively greatest 
amount of progress, because they are 
at the bottom of the heap—the Amer- 
ican families still living in poverty. 
Consider: 


One—In 1955, about a million 
multiple-person families and about 
two million single-person families, or 
2% per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively of the total American families 
in these two groups, had incomes of 
less than $1,000. Four million mul- 
tiple-person families and 444 million 
single-person families, or nine per 
cent and 45 per cent of their respec- 
tive totals, were below $2,000. Set- 
ting $4,000 as a minimum adequate 
living standard for multiple-person 
families, and $3,000 for single-person 
families, 14 million multiple-person 
families, or 32 per cent of the total, 
and 64 million single-person fami- 
lies, or 68 per cent of the total, were 
below these standards. Actually, the 
recent Heller Committee report has 
set about $5,400 as a “commonly ac- 
cepted” American standard for mul- 
tiple-person family income. In 1955, 
about 48 per cent of all multiple-per- 
son families were below $5,000. 


Two—Extremely low incomes are 
prevalent in farm areas. In 1955, 


about one farm operator’s family in 
every eight had an income from all 
sources of less than $1,000, contrast- 
ed with only one family in every forty 
for all American multiple-person 
families. More than one farm family 
in every three was under $2,000, 
contrasted with less than one family 
in every ten for the whole country. 
Less than 30 per cent of farm fam- 
ilies were above $4,000, contrasted 
with almost 70 per cent of all Ameri- 
can families. 

Three—Low incomes prevail 
among the aged. Among multiple- 
person families with the head aged 
65 or over, almost one family in ev- 
ery five had money income below 
$1,000 in 1955, more than two in 
every five below $2,000, and three in 
every five below $3,000. Among 
single-person families aged 65 or 
over, about three out of every five 
were below $1,000, more than four 
out of five below $2,000, and more 
than nine out of ten below $3,000 a 
year. 


Four—Among the American work- 
ing population generally, there are 
tremendous pay inequalities, depend- 
ing upon occupation. Those earning 
less than $2,000 in money income in 
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1955 included more than 26 per cent 
of the men and more than 68 per cent 
of the women in retail trade; more 
than 37 per cent of the men and 84 
per cent of the women in personal 
services; and more than 67 per cent 
of the men and 93 per cent of the 
women in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing. Even in the more highly-paid 
occupations, almost eight per cent 
of the men and 24 per cent of the 
women were below $2,000 in trans 
portation, communication, and othe 
public utilities; more than 10 per 
cent of the men and more than 38 
per cent of the women in wholesale 
trade; more than 12 per cent of the 
men and more than 35 per cent of 
the women in manufacturing; and 
almost 18 per cent of the men in 
construction. 
ee 


These trends in resource use, in 
comes, and living standards depend 
primarily upon how people fare in 
their private occupations, and how 
they choose to use the incomes thus 
earned. This is the basic American 
system of enterprise, and we want 
to keep this system, although there 
is need for vast improvements in 
private economic policies all along 
the line. But our federal, state, and 
local governments have great 
economic responsibilities. On the 
federal side, these responsibilities are 
being slighted. 

During the past four years, federal 
outlays for goods and services, meas- 
ured in uniform dollars, declined 
about 28 per cent. This caused a de- 
cline of 14 per cent in total govern- 
ment outlays, though state and local 
outlays increased 19 per cent. By 1956, 
the deficiency in public outlays was 
about 30 per cent of the 20 billion 
dollar deficiency in total produc- 
tion. This hurt employment and 
consumption. 

These damaging effects cannot be 
defended on the ground that we 
could not afford more. The conven- 
tional federal budget declined from 
20.7 per cent of our total national 
production in fiscal 1953 to 16.2 per 
cent in fiscal 1957. This meant a de- 
cline of more than 20 per cent in the 
ratio of federal outlays to total pro- 
duction. The budget should also be 
measured against the needs of our 
growing population. On a per capita 
basis during the same _ four-year 


also 
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period, expressed in uniform dollars, 
the budget declined from more than 
$500 to about $400, or more than 20 
per cent. Despite talk about the 
“biggest budget ever in peacetime,” 
the President's budget for fiscal 1958 
represents a slight further decline 
measured against our total produc- 
tion, and shows no appreciable in- 
crease per capita. 

This is not the worst of it. The 
main purpose of the federal budget is 
to meet those basic needs of a growing 
people which cannot be met through 
private spending. Let us look closely 
at the items in the federal budget 
which build and strengthen our more 
than 170 million people. These in- 
clude such items as natural resource 
development, housing, aid to educa- 
tion and public health, public as- 
sistance to the aged, to the afflicted, 
and to other dependents, and man- 
power and other welfare services. 
Grouping all of these together in the 
President's pending 1958 budget, they 
come to only 1.2 per cent of our total 
national production, and only $30.17 
on a per capita basis. 

Now let us look at the part of the 
federal budget devoted not only to 
the items just mentioned, but to all 
purposes other than national security. 
This includes, among others, outlays 
to supplement depressed farm in- 
come, to meet our obligations to vet- 
erans, to pay interest on the national 
debt (mostly war-incurred), to build 
roads, and to defray all costs of gen- 
eral government. These outlays have 
dropped to only 6.4 per cent of total 
national production in the 1958 bud- 
get, contrasted with about 6.7 per 
cent in the Korean war year 1953, and 
about 10 per cent during the pre- 
Korean war period 1947-50. The 
change since this pre-Korean war 
period represents a decline of 36 per 
cent in the portion of our total eco- 
nomic production devoted to all pur- 
poses other than national security. On 
a per capita basis, measured in uni- 
form 1956 dollars, this slash has been 
from $213 to $160. 

Instead of dealing with these reali- 
ties of inadequate and distorted pros- 
perity, national economic policies are 
tilting at the windmills of a general 
overall “inflationary” situation which 
does not now exist. An excellent ex- 
ample of an overall inflationary situ- 
ation occurred during the early years 
of World War II. Measured in today’s 
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prices, spending for national secur- 
ity rose from 5¥ billion dollars in 
1940 to 146 billion in 1944. Consumer 
spending also rose, because civilian 
employment rose by 6 million, con- 
sumer incomes advanced rapidly, and 
taxes took away from consumers only 
half of what the government was 
spending for war purposes. This 
strain of excessive demand affected 
almost every part of the economy. 
There were shortages of almost every 
thing. Practically all types of pro 
ductive resources, in the factory and 
on the farm, were used to the hilt. 
Our total production in real terms 
expanded at the abnormally high rate 
of almost 12 per cent a year. Unem 
ployment dropped to the negligible 
figure of less than one million. Con- 
sumer prices rose about 25 per cent, 
or about 5¥2 per cent a year. Whole- 
sale prices rose about 32 per cent, 
or about seven per cent a year. The 
incomes of most groups rose much 
faster than production increased, and 
this pressured prices upward. 

In sharp contrast, the situation in 
the most recent years, and increasing- 
ly today, has been absolutely differ- 
ent from overall inflation. Total 
demand has been far short of our 
total productive power, and most pro- 
ductive facilities on the farm and in 
industry are operating far short of 


full capacity. Unemployment is too 
high and rising. The overall rate of 
economic growth, measured in uni 
form dollars, has in recent 
fallen below the average of the past 
10 years, and far 
since World Wat 
notably true in 
1957. 


years 
below the average 
Il. This has been 
1956, and on into 


To be sure, despite this overall 
situation some parts of the economy 
have been moving upward too rapid 
ly. Expansion of plant and other pro- 
ductive equipment has been excessive, 
relative to the trends in consumption 
Some prices and incomes—such as 
big-industry profits, dividend income, 
and income in the form of interest 
have advanced relatively too much, 
and thus fed the investment boom 
In contrast, the prices and incomes 
of farmers have suffered a tremen- 
dous deflation. The incomes of small 
businessmen have lagged greatly. La 
bor income has not nearly kept up 
with the contribution which wage 
and salary earners must make to suf 
ficient expansion of consumption 
Government services are not meeting 
fully the needs of the people, nor the 
requirements for full prosperity 
These widely diverse trends do not 


indicate a generally inflated pros 
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perity, but rather an inadequate and 
grossly distorted prosperity. 

Misreading these clear signs, the 
formulators of the “hard-money,” 
high interest rate policy are repress- 
ing the overall growth rate of the 
economy, when we need faster 
growth. This policy has done vir- 
tually nothing to check the excessive 
boom in productive facilities, be- 
cause the giants responsible for most 
of this boom have other methods of 
financing. But the policy is increas- 
ing tremendously the financing costs 
of the things workers and farmers buy 
on credit. It is playing havoc with 
small business. By greatly increasing 
the cost of public borrowing, the 
“hard-money,” high interest rate 
policy is also making it harder for 
consumers to get schools and other 
services which they buy through pub- 
lic rather than private spending. This 
policy is deflating and inflating the 
wrong things. 

And while the consuming public 
is being taxed with the cost of high 
interest bonanzas, the budgetary polli- 
cies of the federal government reflect 
a jaundiced approach to many of the 
services the American people need 
most. This, too, is called part of the 
“fight against inflation.” But the in- 
creasing shortages which result from 
these neglects are in some respects 
inflationary, because they hold supply 
far below demand and need. In other 
respects, such policies are deflation- 
ary, because total economic activity 
now is falling further and further be- 
low the expanding requirements for 
full prosperity. And in all respects, 
these policies are short-sighted, be- 
cause they corrode the basic founda- 
tions of our long-range growth in pro- 
ductivity and total production. 


Other examples of the misguided 
“crusade against inflation” are the 
recent pronouncements of govern- 
ment spokesmen that wages have risen 
too fast, and that this contributes to 
inflation by forcing prices upward. 
The fact is that wages in general have 
risen too slowly to expand consump- 
tion sufficiently. 

The reason for so much confusion 
on this price-wage question is clear. 
[The public is led to believe that 
prices in the gigantic industries, 
which serve so large a part of our 
whole economy, are still determined 


by the old-fashioned laws of costs and 
supply and demand in a free competi- 
tive market. But this is utterly un- 
realistic. Prices in these gigantic in- 
dustries are determined largely by the 
conscious decisions of their managers. 
Iron and steel prices have been raised 
more than 20 per cent since the start 
of 1955, while steel prices in 1956 
yielded the high rate of return upon 
net investment of 14 per cent; steel 
profits in late 1956 broke all records. 


Comparing 1956 with 1955, the 
leading corporations in the electrical 
machinery and equipment industries 
raised their profits by more than 16 
per cent, in the petroleum industry 
by 17 per cent, in retail food chains 
by 27 per cent, and in the construc- 
tion industry by 52 per cent, while 
their returns on net assets in 1956 all 
exceeded 14 per cent. Comparing the 
first quarter of 1957 with the first 
quarter of 1956, profits after taxes 
of 822 leading corporations increased 
nine per cent; in the iron and steel 
group the increase was seven per 
cent, in food and beverages eight per 
cent, in petroleum 18 per cent, in 
retail and wholesale trade 19 per cent, 
and in electrical equipment 75 per 
cent. These profits reflected exces- 
sive pricing policies, arising out of 
the concentrated economic power 
which enables these semi-monopolis- 
tic mammoths to fix and determine 
their own prices at will. 

At this juncture in our national 
economic life, we need above all some 
unifying framework to substitute a 
fair appreciation of what we need 
and can afford for the paralyzing 
fear that we cannot afford the neces- 
sary or even the vital. The best avail- 
able instrument for developing this 
unifying theme would be a National 
Prosperity Budget, to be set forth 
recurrently in the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report under the Employment 
Act of 1946. This in effect is required 
under the presert Act, but recent 
Economic Reports have ignored the 
mandate. Such a Budget would indi- 
cate workable balances among invest- 
ments, production, and consumption, 
and would indicate the various in- 
come flows needed to maintain this 
balance. It would indicate the pri- 
vate and public programs essential 
to the well-being of the people, and 
reconcile all of these programs with 
the goals for production, employ- 
ment, and consumption. It would 


combine economic strength with eco- 
nomic justice. It would also reconcile 
an adequate federal budget with the 
whole national economy, so that both 
would be sound and strong. With the 
perspectives thus made available, not 
as fiats imposed from above but 
rather as aids to the thinking and de- 
cisions of a free people, the people, 
their enterprise system, and their gov- 
ernment could more harmoniously 
move forward in the directions and 
at the pace the people approve. 


Here, by way of illustration, is a 
model National Prosperity Budget: 


e The full production goal should 
be to lift annual production steadily 
to above the 500 billion dollar mark 
by 1960. The full consumption goal 
requires that by 1960 labor income 
in the form of wages, salaries, and 
supplements be about 20 per cent 
higher, and depressed net farm oper- 
ators’ income about 72 per cent high- 
er, than the levels of 1956. The aver- 
age income of multiple-person Ameri- 
can families should rise to almost 
$7,600, or more than $1,100 above 
the 1956 level. The number of mul 
tiple-person families living in pover- 
ty at incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year can be cut by 1960 by more 
than three-fourths, and the number 
of single-person families barely sub 
sisting on incomes below $1,000 can 
be cut almost in half. With adequate 
consumption growth, production and 
business opportunity and rewards 
would grow accordingly. 


e The attacks upon the President's 
1958 budget have been utterly reck- 
less. This budget hardly meets cur- 
rent requirements for full prosperity 
and needed services. And needs grow 
with the country. Public programs 
which expand consumer incomes and 
consumption, such as minimum wage 
protection, old age assistance and 
social security protection in all its 
forms, and similar welfare programs, 
need to be approximately doubled 
in effectiveness by 1960. We need 
also by 1960 to double total educa- 
tional outlays from all sources, ex- 
pand health facilities and services 
greatly, build an average of 214 mil- 
lion new homes a year, lift natural 
resource development programs to 50 
per cent above the current level, cre- 
ate a fully prosperous agriculture, 
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and expand greatly economic and 
technical assistance to strengthen the 
free world. 


e To aid these purposes, and for all 
other purposes of government aside 
from national security, federal bud- 
get outlays should be raised gradu- 
ally from $160 per capita in the 
President’s 1958 budget to about $200 
by 1960. Including also a prudent al- 
lowance for considerably higher na- 
tional security outlays, the total fed- 
eral budget by 1960—due to the fully 
expanding economy which an ade- 
quate budget would help to achieve— 
would be less than 16 per cent of 
total national production, contrasted 
with an average of almost 18 per cent 
in 1953-56. Correspondingly, the na- 
tional debt would fall from 72 per 
cent to 55 per cent of total national 
production. With more production 
yielding more revenue, the federal 
budget would show a surplus, even 
with some tax reduction 


e The “hard-money” policy, cost- 
ing consumers about four billion dol- 
lars a year to subsidize higher-interest 
recipients, should be abandoned. 


e The tax burden on low-income 
families should be reduced soon, by 
raising the personal exemption by at 
least $100. Tax revenues could be 
partly recouped at once by closing 
some loopholes, and ultimately re- 
couped by economic expansion. 


e An entirely new farm program 
should be initiated immediately, us- 
ing income parity aids to farmers to 
induce adjustments in farm produc- 
tion geared to abundance, not 
scarcity. 

e Selectively administered price 
inflation and profiteering, at the 
cost of retarded consumption, should 
be thoroughly investigated by proper 
governmental bodies. Anti-trust ac- 
tion should be strengthened. 


e With nationwide assurance that 
the government was itself committed 
to its appropriate role in promot- 
ing full prosperity, industry and labor 
could move with confidence toward 
wage-price-profit relationships con- 
ducive to attainment of full and sus- 
tained prosperity for all. 

These are the basic ingredients of 
a model National Prosperity Budget 
for an expanding America committed 
to translating economic abundance 
into economic justice. 
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The Question Nobody Asks 


by GENERAL HUGH B. HESTER 


a THE current national debate, no 
one has asked the basic question of 
foreign aid: has it, on balance, im- 
proved the chances of world peace? 
Only if it has done this, can foreign 
aid be justified as serving the in 
terests of the American people, for, 
after all, it is they who are paying 
the bills and will be among the mil- 
lions dying if and when World War 
III comes. No other test makes sense. 

Before a satisfactory answer can be 
given to this basic question, however, 
it is necessary to observe how the 
two types of aid work: whether they 
really complement or oppose each 
other as forces for peace. Military 
aid is now granted to any nation 
that will ally itself with the United 
States against Russia and China, or 
will join us in the policy of contain- 
ment of Communism anywhere or 
preferably everywhere. Economic aid 
is, also, given to them and to a few 
other nations like India that insist 
upon a policy of non-alignment with 
any power bloc. 

Pakistan, which receives both types 
of aid, and India, which receives only 
economic aid, serve as a useful illus- 
tration of how the two affect each 
other. According to the Indian lead- 
ers, any increase in the military 
power of Pakistan automatically in- 
creases the insecurity of her adver- 
sary, India. Thus military aid to 
Pakistan means a corresponding or 
greater increase in the military bud- 
get of India. This, in turn, the 
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Indians contend, not only consumes 
an equal amount of economic aid, 
but tends to set off an arms 
chain reaction among the lesser 
powers, which may, and often does, in 
crease poverty rather than, as intend 
ed under the aid program, reduce it 

Whether this should be true is not 
the question here, for logic has little 
in common with fear-induced hate 
And again, unfortunately perhaps, 
the so-called enemies of the small 
nations, in the opinion of many of 
their leaders at least, are not the 
Russian and Chinese Communists, 
but their immediate neighbors: those 
generally in a comparable state of 
underdevelopment, poverty, and mili 
tary strength. Any military aid, under 
these conditions, tends to upset the 
balance of power, as in the case of 
Pakistan and India, and so auto 
matically wipes out any possible 
benefit from economic aid. 

Again, in accordance with Indian 
views and many others, these appat 
ently conflicting characteristics of 
foreign aid, as now conceived and 
administered by the United States, 
may be, and often have been, used 
to maintain the power of govern- 
ments that are medieval in structure 
and totalitarian in nature, even when 
social, political, and economic re 
forms admittedly were absolutely nex 
essary for any tolerable future for the 
peoples involved. Most of the Middle 
East is a prime example of this. Here 
a whole region, capable of one of the 
highest standards of living anywhere, 
is kept in abysmal poverty. And this 
is primarily because of great power 
competition and conflict. Much of 
Asia, Africa, and Central and South 
America are victims of this same out 
moded struggle for power. The Arabs 
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almost to a man believe that French 
colonial power over Algeria is now 
possible only because of U.S. aid. 

This brief survey seems to suggest 
that military aid, especially for the 
small nations, may not only cancel 
out economic aid by inducing small 
local armament races, but may also 
shore up reactionary, despotic re- 
gimes, and thus increase poverty and 
national tension by preventing neces- 
sary changes. What then of U.S. aid 
in support of the great military alli- 
ances, such as NATO and SEATO 
and the Bagdad Pact? 

Any worthwhile survey of the value 
of U.S. military and economic aid to 
the great powers, such as Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Japan, 
must include, as a minimum, a few 
of the basic assumptions upon which 
the present Cold War is based. Per- 
haps the most basic of these assump- 
tions—I prefer the word myths—was 


the readiness of the West to maintain 
perfectly normal and friendly rela 
tions with the Soviet Union at the 
end of World War II, only to be re- 
jected by Stalin's brutal intransigence. 

This is a myth. Winston Churchill 
urged the strangulation of the “Com- 
munist baby” in its crib at the end 
of World War I, led the British 
propaganda attack upon the system 
between the wars, proclaimed it as 
evil as Nazism the same day Hitler 
invaded Russia and ordered Mont- 
gomery to stack German arms for 
possible use later against the Soviets 
and, also, urged Eisenhower to do 
likewise at the time of surrender, 
May 1945. He resumed the attack 
openly and with full vigor at Fulton, 
Missouri, in March 1946, in the pres- 
ence of and while a guest of the 
President of the United States. 

The United States waged a two- 
front war against the Soviets immedi- 
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ately following the conclusion of 
World War I, participated in an 
economic blockade, including food, 
for one full year, and refused dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Soviet Un- 
ion for 17 years. President Truman, 
then a U.S. Senator, is reported to 
have welcomed the German attack 
upon Russia in June 1941, and to 
have proposed that we aid the Ger- 
mans when the Russians were win- 
ning and the Russians when the Ger- 
mans were winning, in order to help 
them both kill each other off. He is, 
also, reported to have stated to a 
group of his principal advisers less 
than two weeks after the death of 
Roosevelt that Stalin had received 
his last concession from us. 


The Soviets, of course, reciprocated 
these fears and hates in full measure, 
and made their own special contribu- 
tions. The points to remember, how- 
ever, are that 20-odd years of sus- 
picion, fear, and hate-inspired propa- 
ganda left little or no basis for trust 
and cooperation, that the war alli- 
ance was one of pure convenience, 
that both sides were responsible for 
this difficult, if not impossible, con- 
dition at the end of the war, and that 
once the war was over the thin veneer 
of friendship was ripped off by the 
top leaders of both blocs. From a 
vantage post as head of the United 
States-German Food and Agricultural 
program in Berlin, 1945-47, I watched 
the drama of the Cold War develop 
and unfold. 

Another important assumption of 
U.S. foreign policy is that the Soviet 
Union was able, ready, and planning 
to march west across Europe soon 
after the end of the war, and, there- 
fore, NATO was necessary to prevent 
and did prevent this aggression. This 
assumption raises a number of inter- 
esting questions, only two of which 
can be discussed briefly here. First, 
what is the basis of the belief that 
a nation, which had lost more than 
15 million of her people as a direct 
result of the war, including much of 
her youth, and had had two-thirds of 
her farms and factories destroyed, was 
ready, able, and actually planning 
another war? And this time, make 
war against a formidable alliance, 
which included the materially most 
powerful nation on earth, the United 
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States—a nation greatly strengthened, 
not weakened as was she, by the war. 
Would the United States, after hav- 
ing lost over 12 million of her people 
and all her farms and factories east 
of the Mississippi River, be able, 
ready, and planning a war against an 
even greater giant: one strengthened 
instead of weakened by the great war? 
The question answers itself. 

Second, what then is the justifica- 
tion for the belief that NATO, until 
quite recently a paper organization, 
and still far from adequate to its 
stated purpose, has or could have pre- 
vented a Soviet aggression against 
Western Europe? The mere statement, 
that since Russia has not attacked 
Western Europe, NATO must have 
therefore prevented such an attack, 
makes no sense. When, if ever, has 
any great power waited years for a 
grand coalition to form, organize, 
arm, and train before attacking, if 
any attack was intended in the first 
place? How stupid must one assume 
the Soviets to be? 

Finally, what of the U.S. foreign 
policy assumption, “You cannot trust 
the Soviets under any circum- 
stances”—recently revived by Ad- 
miral Radford? The only sensible 
response to such obvious propaganda 
is that the Soviets have no better and 
probably no worse record of perfor- 
mance in international relations than 
many other governments, including 
some with whom the United States 
now has military alliances. This God 
and Devil, good and evil theory has 
furnished propaganda and fuel for 
war for every power group since the 
beginning of time. In the jungle 
world of the state system, this has 
been standard operating procedure 
for centuries. 

I do not know how much experi- 
ence Admiral Arthur W. Radford 
has had in negotiating with Soviet 
Russia, or how good a negotiator he 
is. But, for whatever it is worth, as 
chief administrator of our German 
Food and Agricultural Program in 
Berlin after World War Il I nego- 
tiated with the representatives of the 
Soviet Union frequently, often daily, 
and I found them sound, sensible, and 
reasonable people with whom to 
work. Once we were able to reach 
mutually beneficial terms, agree- 
ments were possible and when made, 
they were kept. I found the British 
and French good collaborators too. 
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Historically, all great powers have 
kept their agreements when, but only 
when, it was in their interest to do so. 
It would be interesting indeed to see 
a score card of great power perfor- 
mance in this respect, compiled by a 
competent panel of international ex- 
perts, free of bias. It might, also, 
prove interesting to observe the red 
faces of some of the leaders who have 
so often, ostentatiously and sanc- 
timoniously, wrapped themselves in 
the cloak of international morality. 
It is not that the leaders themselves 
are immoral, but that the state sys- 
tem is amoral. 

So far as the power elite of the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
are concerned, the problem consists 
primarily of the fact that both coun- 
tries now are centers of world power 
and, therefore, in the jungle world of 
the state system, they must of neces- 
sity be enemies. If neither was a 
world power, the fact that one was a 
socialist totalitarian state and the 
other a capitalistic democracy would 
have little significance. 


think one must, 
that military aid is the common 
cement which binds together the 
bricks of the U.S. military alliance 
system, and assuming as one must, 
that great power alliances divide the 
world sharply, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that foreign aid as now ad- 
ministered with its emphasis on the 
military does not promote peace but 
conflict. And, therefore, it is not in 
the interest of the American people. 
It is a fact that the 40-odd “allies” of 
the United States do not really have 
a common enemy, common interest, 
common language, common culture, 
common political institutions, or com- 
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mon concepts of freedom and justice. 
All this means that they cannot pos 
sibly form a purposeful alliance. The 
only interest common among these 
allies is a consistent demand for 
U.S. dollars. Once this interest has 
been overcome by a greater one, such 
as nationalism, or fear of the atom 
and hydrogen bomb attack, the alli- 
ances must of necessity fall apart. 


Nations do not have permanent 
allies, only permanent interests, and 
those permanent interests now are 
synonymous with world peace. A 
vast economic aid program, organized 
and administered along the lines of 
UNRRA earlier, would contribute 
materially to world peace because of 
its international scope and coopera- 
tive character. Most of the non- 
aligned nations, such as Burma, In 
donesia, and India, have repeatedly 
stated their preferences for a mul- 
tilateral aid system under U.N. di- 
rection. Even the Soviet Union has 
recently suggested such a solution for 
the Middle East. 


If the United States would place 
her vast resources at the disposal of 
such a project, she could promptly 
recapture her former proud leader- 
ship in the cause of international 
peace, and likewise, she would con- 
tribute greatly to her own security. 
Her present system of unilateral aid, 
heavily emphasizing the military 
side, does not contribute to peace, 
but does contribute to conflict. It is 
an essential ingredient of the Tru- 
man-Dulles-Eisenhower doctrine of 
Soviet containment, and as such can 
only contribute to a world war. In 
our own interests, and in the interests 
of world peace, we should now be 
willing, in my opinion, to modify 
our aid program in accordance with 
these suggestions. 
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Deep in the Heart 


by MILTON MAYER 


Austin, Texas 

CAME to Texas to help the White 

Citizens Councils perpetuate racial 
segregation. They wrote to me asking 
me what I could do to help them out, 
and when I told them, they told me 
to come on along. 

I suppose I shouldn't brag about 
my originality. Any Northern Liberal 
could have thought of the technique 
I suggested. I suggested that I come 
to Texas and talk against segregation. 

“Do you mean, suh,” said the Pres- 
ident of the W.C.C., “that you in- 
tend to entuh the Republic of Texas 
fo’ the purpose of talkin’ agin 
seggagation?” 

“Sho’ do,” I said. 

“Ah'm a swamp rabbit ef Ah'll pay 
yo’ a Wah-b’tween-the-States penny 
to do that,” said the President. 

“Pay later,” I said. “If you're not 
sho’ ‘nuff satisfied, don’t pay. Hain’t 
dat feh?” 

“Y'all take yo’ chances,” said the 
President, ‘an’ we'll take ahs. Jes’ 
one teeny-weeny minnit, though, 
they’s one mattuh we bettuh cleah 
hup raht smaht quick, an’ that is, 
would yo’ let yo’ daughttuh marrih 
uh Nigra?” 

“No,” I said “I wouldn't. I 
wouldn't let her marry any of you 
gentiles.” 

“Tha's hall raht, then,” said the 
President, “but how yo’ gonna do us 
any good talkin’ agin seggagation?”’ 

“Jes’ leave that tuh me, podnuh,” 
I said, and he allowed, still mystified, 
as how he would. “But,” he added, 
“we'll be at the frontih wid uh rope 
ef'n yo’ cross us. We doan ‘llow no 
cross in Texas ‘cep fer votin’.” 

First thing I did was land in Hous- 
ton. I was billed to talk agin segga- 
gation, and the man who met me at 


the airport was a Roman Catholic 
priest. The Catholics have had the 
jump on desegregation for years— 
probably just to confuse us Northern 
Liberals. The priest was mighty glad 
to welcome me into the fight agin 
seggagation and wanted to know 
what he could do for me. I put my 
technique into action at once. 

“I want,” I said, “the best cup of 
coffee in Houston.” 

“A cup of coffee’s easy,” said the 
priest, “but it won't be the best.” 

“Why not?” I said, seeing the tech- 
nique take hold. 

“Because,” said the priest, “the 
only decent cup of coffee you can 
get in Houston, and that’s a fact, is 
in a segregated restaurant, and you 
wouldn’t go in one.” 

“And why not?” I said, marveling 
at the instant success of the technique. 

“Because,” said the priest, “you're 
agin seggagation.” 

“Of course I am,” I said, “and I’m 
here to talk agin it, like the North- 
ern Liberal that I am. But talking is 
one thing, and a good cup of coffee 
is another. I'm in need of a good cup 
of coffee.” 

“Brother Mayer,” said the priest, 
“I must be misunderstanding you. 
We" counting on you Northern 
Liberals to help us fight seggagation. 
We need you badly. We can’t win 
alone. Surely, you wouldn't go into 
a seggagated restaurant, would you?” 

“Listen, Padre,” I said, “I’m booked 
to talk agin seggagation, like I said. 
What's where I eat got to do with it?” 

“Dear me,” said the priest. 

““When in Rome, do as the Ro- 
mans do,’”’ I said. “Moral men in 
immoral society. We've got an im- 
moral society, and moral men have 
got to live in it. You're guilty, if you 
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don’t mind my saying so, Padre, of the 
error of angelism, and you can read 
all about it in Niebuhr.” 

“Dear me,” said the priest, “I am 
crestfallen.” 

“You should be,” I said. “Just leave 
me off at the best coffee spot in 
town.” 

“Well,” said the priest, “here it 
is,” and he drew up in front of Mam- 
my’s Java, which had a sign showing 
a Nigra Mammy in a red-and-white 
checked babooshka. 

“Looks deseggagated to me,” I said. 

“Don’t let the sign mislead you,” 
said the priest. 

I got out of the car. 
you,” I said. 

“In this life, I hope,” said the 
priest, and he drove slowly away. 

I nearly laughed myself sick; I'd 
taken the wind out of his sails, all 
right. 

The coffee was good. 


“Be seeing 


The next stop was Dallas. A dele- 
gation from the Agin-Seggagation 
Committee met me, including a 
couple of Methodist lay leaders, a 
Baptist minister, and an Episcopalian 
rector. “Welcome to Dallas,” said the 
rector, “and,” he added, giving me 
the Episcopal handshake, “let me 
tell you, Brother Mayer, on behalf 
of our struggling little Agin-Segga- 
gation Committee, how much it 
means to us to have a Northern Lib- 
eral like you come down here to help 
us. We're few, you know, and the 
fight’s a little lonely. We've desegga- 
gated our own churches, and some of 
the seggagationist brethren won't 
even talk to us.” 

“Well, Padre,” I said to the rector, 
“I'll talk to you, and that’s just what 
I'm here to do. And I'll talk hard 
and straight, in the Northern Liberal 
tradition of hard and straight talk.” 

“Hear, hear!” said the Committee. 

“But first,” I said, “I'd like a little 
shuteye. It’s hard going, you know, 
this talk, talk, talk.” 

“We know,” said the Committee. 

“Still,” I said, “it’s all for the cause 
of human brotherhood and the salva- 
tion of souls from racist sin, so I'm 
willing to sacrifice myself. ‘No Cross, 
no crown,’ as William Penn says.” 

“A-men,” said the Comittee, and 
the Baptist said, “Brother Mayer, my 
isn’t much, and there's 
no running water, and the children 
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are noisy, but there's a bed in it and 
you're welcome.” 


This was the opening for the tech- 
nique. “I'd like,” I said, “a quiet 
place. I'm plumb worn out for the 
cause and bone-weary.” 


“Well,” said the Baptist, “to tell 
you the truth, Brother Mayer, none 
of us has a right quiet place. We 
represent small churches, to be per- 
fectly frank with you; the big ones 
are somewhat cautious about deseg- 
gagation, but, of course, they have 
to be, with so much fine property at 
stake. And mine is really the best 
parish that our little group can offer, 
though it isn’t much.” 

“How about a hotel?” I said. 

“Brother Mayer,” said one of the 
Methodists, “the hotels in Dallas are 
seggagated.” 

“Against white people?” I 
pushing the technique. 

“Why, no,” said the Methodist, 
“against cullid.” 

“Well, then,” said I, slapping the 
Methodist on the back, “I guess I’m 
in. There's nothing cullid about me 
‘cep my necktie,” and I laughed loud- 
ly, Texas fashion. 

The Committee silent, and 
then they all laughed loudly, Texas 
fashion, and the Baptist picked up 
my bag and said, “Let’s go, friends.” 

“Go where?” I said. 

“Why, Brother Mayer,” said the 
Baptist, “to the parish house. We've 
got a bed there for you.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I 
go to a hotel.” 

“But you can’t,” said 
odist, “they're seggagated.” 

“Not agin me,” I said, “and I want 
a few hours’ shuteye.” 

“Brother Mayer,” said the rector, 
after a long, painful pause, “do you 
mean, in earnestness, that you would 
go into a seggagated hotel?” 

“And why not?” I said. “I'm killing 
myself talking agin seggagation, yes, 
gentlemen, preaching the Gospel, if I 
may say so, and it seems to me that 
I've got a right to get a few hours’ 
sleep, only enough to enable me to 
pick up my Cross again this 
evening.” 

“But, Brother Mayer,” said the 
Baptist, “but—,” and he fell silent. 

“My dear friends and brethren,” I 
said, putting the technique into high 
gear, “we in the North are behind 
you in this struggle to the death 
against the deadly sin of racial seg- 
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gagation. We know this sin in the 
North, I may add, in the far 
less deadly form, to be sure, of 
discrimination. 

“We in the North reject seggaga 
tion utterly. And we deplore discrim- 
ination (which, to be sure, is not as 
wicked), and you may lay to it, lay- 
men and clergy alike, that no North 
ern Liberal will ever say a kind word 
for discrimination, North or South. 
We cry out to heaven agin it. We 
abominate it. We hiss at it. We gnash 
our teeth and wail and weep. We in- 
voke God's justice down upon it.” 


“Hear, hear,” said the Committee, 
but without the exclamation mark 
this time. 

“But, gentlemen,” I went on, “I 
would not have you misunderstand 
me. We love individual liberty, tn- 
cluding the liberty of any man to go 
into any hotel. This liberty I will 
not be denied, in any hotel in Ameri- 
ca, the cradle of liberty; still less will 
I deny it to myself on the basis 
of Suthrun sophistry about cullid 
seggagation.” 

I paused. The Baptist started to 
say, somewhat mechanically, “Hear, 
hear,” but one of the Methodists 
jabbed him in the ribs after the first 
“Hear.” The technique was working 
magnificently. 

“Christian brethren,” I went on, 
“the right to sleep is given man by 
God, no less. I will not be deprived 
of it by the Dallas Hotel Association. 
Nor will I countenance the depriva- 
tion of that right to our cullid breth- 
ren, and I shall say so this very 
night, without fear or favor, right 
here in Dallas. In the meanwhile I 
intend to surrender myself to the 
embrace of Morpheus, and, as I am a 
very busy man (others may say ‘im- 
portant,’ but I prefer to regard my- 
self merely as busy about the Lord's 
business), I shall appreciate it if 
you will escort me to the best hotel 
in town.” 

The Committee was silent. 

“Or,” I said, icily, “shall I escort 
myself?” 

“I'm afraid,” said the Episcopalian, 
“that that is what you will have to 
do, Brother Mayer, in spite of the ap- 
pearance of inhospitality on our part. 
You see, we have pledged ourselves 
not to go into a seggagated hotel or 


to send a guest there. We thought, 
all along, that the way to be agin 
seggagation was to act agin it (preach 
agin it, too, of course, but one’s op- 
portunities to preach are limited). 
Frankly, Brother Mayer, we counted 
on great help from our Northern 
brethren, knowing them to be so lib 
eral in their outlook.” 

“Outlook,” I said, “is one thing, 
sleep is another. Our principles, in 
the North, are solidly Liberal. We 
stand four-square, rock-ribbed, and 
copper-sheathed against the evil prac- 
tice of discrimination and the still 
more evil practice of seggagation. But 
we are all busy men, up North, cam- 
paigning for civil rights legislation, 
F.E.P.C., and so on. We have no 
time to debate whether we shall sleep 
here or there or somewhere else—a 
luxury, if I may say so, of the lazy. 
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If you are counting on us to come 
down here and split hairs about 
hotels with you, you'd better take a 
recount, because we won't be with 
you,” and I leaped into a cab. 

I got a real all-out snooze at the 
Ritz-Vanderbilt in Dallas. Air-con- 
ditioned, too. 

BS 


On my way south and west, to San 
Antone, I got off at Gulch City, 
“The Prettiest Place in the Pan- 
handle.” I had a half-day and an 
evening to kill, and I thought I'd look 
around the town. Historic, cowboys 
and all that. You get there by bus, 
and the town is a mile off the high- 
way, but they told me at the bus 
depot that there were always Nigras 
at the bus stop to carry your bag 
into town. I missed the noon bus and 
caught the four o'clock; it was get- 
ting dark when the driver called out, 
“Off here for Gulch City.” 

Sho’ ’nuff, there was an old Nigra 
a-settin’ on the stoop at the bus stop. 
He picked up my bag, and off we 
went. A half-mile down the road was 
a sign, “Gulch City, The Prettiest 
Place in the Panhandle.” 

“Cain’t go no fudduh,” said the 
Nigra. 

“Why, you good-for-nothing old 
Nigra, you,” I said, “you set that bag 
down and I'll flay you alive.” 

“Boss,” he said, “you flay me ‘live 
here, dey flay me daid in duh town,” 
and he showed me another sign, half- 
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hidden by the weeds, which said, 
“Nigra, Doan Let Duh Sun Set on 
You in Gulch City.” 

“What am I going to do?” I said. 

“Yo’ c’n go to duh nex’ town,” said 
the Nigra. “Ah’'ll carry yo bag ef'n yo 
want to do dat, boss.” 

“Listen, Nigra,” I 
free man.” 

“Yessuh, boss,” said the Nigra. 

“If I want to go to this town, no- 
body’s gonna stop me.” 

“No suh,” said the Nigra. 
“Is there any reason 
shouldn't go to Gulch City?” 
“No suh,” said the Nigra, 

less’n—” 

“"Less’n what?” 

“"Less’n yo’ feel funny "bout goin’ 
dere.” 

“Why should I feel funny about 
going there?” 

“Dunno, boss, ‘cep a white man 
come here oncet ’n seed dat ole sign 
‘n mumbled sump’n "bout ‘de least 
of dem, inasmuch, ’ er sump’n lahkka 
dat, ’n’ turn’ away.” 

“Nigra,” I said “I’m agin seggaga- 
tion.” 

“Yessuh, boss,” said the Nigra. 

“You know what seggagation is?” I 
said. 

“No suh,” said the Nigra. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m agin it, and 
I’m talking agin it all the time, be- 
cause I’m a liberal, but I reckon I 
got a right to go where I want and 
stay where I want and live where I 
want.” 

“Wheah yo’ live, boss?” 

“Carmel, California.” 

“Any Nigras there, boss?” 

“Why,” I said, “come to think of it, 
I don’t believe there are.” 

“Yo’ got a sign dere like dis’n, 
boss?” 

“Of course not,” I said. “What do 
you think Carmel is—Gulch City?” 

“Dunno, boss, Ah ain’ traveled 
respectively.” 

“No, str,” I said, “Carmel is up 
North. You Nigras ought to move 
North, that’s what I say.” 

“To Cahmel, boss?” said the Nigra. 

It was getting dark, and I picked 
up my bag and started to walk away, 
and the Nigra said, “Boss, dat Lib’] 
talkin’ agin dat seggagation yo’ was 
talkin’ "bout—you make any money 
outa hit?” I gave him a dime and 
went on in to town. Lovely little 
town. Reminded me of home. 

In San Antone I spoke agin seg- 
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gagation at a meeting of Southern 
Liberals, and after the meeting I 
hankered for a double chocolate ice 
cream soda. The Southern Liberals, 
crowded around me in admiration 
for my talk, said there wasn’t hardly 
any place to go at that hour except 
the Officers Club. I couldn’t go there, 
I said, because I'm a pacifist. There 
wasn’t, they said, any place else. 

“Go on,” I said, “there must be.” 

“No,” said one of them, “there’s 
only Earl Abel's. Best soda in town, 
but you wouldn’t want to go there.” 

“You mean,” 
seggagated?” 

“Well, yes,” said the Southern 
Liberal, “and you sure were hell on 
seggagation in that speech tonight. 
Made me ashamed, you did.” 

“Did I really?” I said. 

“Sho’ did,” said several of 
Southern Liberals. 

“Well,” I said, “I sure want a soda 
after all that talking, and it’s after 
working hours,” this with a wink, “so 
what do you say we go to Earl Abel’s 
and have a soda?” 

“You mean it?” 
Suthruners. 

“Sho’ do,” I said genially. 

“Come on, then,” he said, and he 
turned to the others and said, “Come 
on, everybody, the speaker says it’s 
all right to go to Earl Abel’s, and he 
ought to know.” 


I said, “because it’s 
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The President of the White Citizens 
Council was waiting for me when I 
got into Austin. Under his Texas 
hat he wore a Texas smile. “Brothuh 
Mayuh,” he said, grinding a foot-and- 
a-half-long Texas cockroach under 
the heel of his Texas boot, “Ah wants 
tuh say, on behalf of the White 
Cit’zens Counc’ls, dat any ole time 
yo’ wants tuh come back to duh Re- 
public of Texas 'n talk agin’ seggaga- 
tion again, we'll foot duh bill.” He 
handed me my pay-check and said, 
“Til yo’ got heah, Brothuh Mayuh, 
we was sho’ nuff worrit. We been 
losin’ groun’ to duh White Suthrun 
traituhs dat go ‘roun’ mongrelizin’ 
wid duh Nigras. Long ez dey was 
oney talkin’, dey didn’t do no hahm 
at all, but sence dey staht’ de-segga- 
gatin’ deyselves, dey jes’ about ruin’ 
White Supremacy ‘roun’ heah. Dat 
Nawth’n Lib’l talk scheme o’ yurn 
was great. Yo’ jes’ about broke dere 
hahts when dey seen dey din’ have 
no suppoht wheah it counts.” 
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Our Blindspot in Asia 


by HELEN MEARS 


MAJOR American blindspot to- 
day is our unwillingness to face 
the fact that the most powerful agent 
of Communism has been, and is, the 
wide gulf between the professed prin- 
ciples and actual practice of the West 
in the area of foreign policy. In their 
appeal to Asian peoples today our 
political leaders insist that our so- 
ciety mirrors a set of principles that 
presents to other peoples a recogniz- 
able, preferable, and attainable al- 
ternative to Communism. 
Explaining the aims of U.S. pol- 
icies, Secretary of State Dulles has 
said: 


“The American people believe in a 
moral law and that man and na- 
tions are bound by that law. And 
of moral precepts, one of the most 
basic is the concept of the brother- 
hood of man... 


“Another aspect of our faith is be- 
lief in the dignity and worth of the 
human individual everywhere. All 
men, our Declaration of Independ- 
ence said, are endowed with in- 
ailenable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


“That is why we hate a system 
which treats man as mere bits of 
matter to be made into the grind- 
ing cogs of some super state ma- 
chine. That is why we crave liberty 
for all men everywhere; and we 
want to protect liberty where it is, 
and to see it restored where it is 
lost.” 


These are noble words; they ex- 
press noble aspirations. Transformed 
into policy they might literally spark 
a worldwide upsurge of faith and 
hope that would revolutionize inter- 
national relations. But it is a tragic 
fact that although our political lead- 
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ers incessantly praise such principles, 
and claim that they seek their fulfill- 
ment, their actual policies only too 
often seem to represent the precise 
opposite. 

For example, there is Okinawa, 
which some of our journalists and 
Congressmen call a “showcase of 
democracy.” If Okinawa is, in fact, a 
showcase of American democracy, 
then Asian leaders must be excused 
if they fail to understand the differ- 
ence between American democracy 
and Communist enslavement. 

The facts of our rule of Okinawa 
are so scandalous that when de- 
scribed in blunt language they seem 
unbelievable. The facts that follow 
are largely taken from an official re- 
port of a Special Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which con- 
ducted an investigation in Okinawa 
under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Melvin Price. Its report was 
released in 1956. Unless otherwise 
noted, all direct quotations in this 
account are taken from the Price 
Keport. 

U. S. troops took the Japanese 
island of Okinawa “by conquest” dur- 
ing World War Il, and ever since 
our military leaders have treated the 
island as though they owned the 
land and the people and could deal 
with them as they chose. The govern- 
ment, in effect, is a military dictator- 
ship. Responsibility is vested in the 
Army. American rulers of the island 
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have permitted some responsibility 
to the native people on local levels, 
and in the spring of 1952 a native 
central government was “formally es- 
tablished.” The legislature of this 
native government is “popularly 
elected.” The native chief executive, 
however, is appointed by the U.S 
civil administration. The American 
military governor has over-all veto 
power. 

Our right to be in Okinawa 
eleven years after the end of the 
war and four years after the 
peace treaty became effective—is ex 
plained by the Price Report in 
these terms: “We are in Okinawa: 
first, by conquest; second, by rea- 
son of the peace treaty with Japan; 
and third, by policy statements of our 
government. , 

In other words we are there by 
conquest. The decision to retain con 
trol was primarily a military decision. 
When the peace treaty with Japan 
was written (Dulles has stated that 
he wrote the treaty), the United States 
retained the right to continue to ad- 
minister and control Okinawa (and 
a broad surrounding area) for an un- 
stated period. There was, however, 
nothing in the treaty that assumed 
that the United States could make 
a unilateral decision to remain in- 
definitely; and in fact the peace 
treaty contained the suggestion that 
the United States might propose a 
U.N. Trusteeship. The legal basis 
for developing the whole island as a 
base is highly questionable. 


Today the U.S. government takes 
the position that Okinawa belongs to 
Japan and that in due course, our 
military control will end and the 
relationship with Japan be reestab 
lished. The United States, however, 
has also taken the position stated by 
President Eisenhower that “We shall 
maintain indefinitely our bases in 
Okinawa.” 

Our military leaders have used 
their absolute control over the land 
amd people to develop the entire 
island into a massive complex of 
Army-Navy-Air-Marine installations. 
Because we have total control, with 
no foreign government to interfere 
with us, and a docile people to deal 
with, our military can develop the 
sort of military complex we cannot 
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develop in the territory of an ally. 
As the Price Report points out, 
“Here, there are no restrictions im- 
posed by a foreign government on 
our rights to store or to employ 
atomic weapons.” 

“We are in Okinawa,” the Price 
Report declares, “because it consti- 
tutes an essential part of our world- 
wide defenses.” From a military point 
of view the only flaw in Okinawa 
as an American Gibraltar is the fact 
that the Ryukyu Island group (of 
which Okinawa is the chief island) 
is inhabited by some 800,000 human 
beings, of whom about 675,000 live 
on Okinawa. 

It is not possible to turn an island 
into a complex of military installa- 
tions without using the land. In 1955, 
when the Price Committee investi- 
gated, our military were using around 
40,000 acres, but plans had been an- 
nounced to acquire 12,000 acres more 
for the Marines, and under our “mas- 
ter-plan” other large acquisitions were 
contemplated. And it was not pos- 
sible for our military to use the 
land without dispossessing Okina- 
wans. Even without the additional 
Marine acquisition, we had dispos- 
sessed “50,000 families or approxi- 
mately 250,000 people.” 


The Price Report describes sympa- 
thetically the plight of these people: 


“Okinawa traditionally has had a 
predominatntly agricultural econ- 
omy in which land is the most pre- 
cious possession. A family of five 
can subsist on a holding of only 
eight-tenths of an acre. There are 
290,000 acres in Okinawa, of which 
only 80,000 are arable. There is a 
population density of 1270 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 
281 in India, 178 in the Philip- 
pines . . . 54 in the United States. 
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Therefore, should population con- 
ditions in the Ryukyus exist in 
the United States, the population 
of the United States would be 2.75 
billion instead of the current 161.5 


million.” 


In other words, Okinawa was great- 
ly overcrowded even before more 
than than 40,000 Americans moved 
in and took for themselves “20 per 
cent of all of the arable land” on the 
island. Confronted with these con- 
ditions, did our Congressional sub- 
committee conclude that Okinawa 
was not after all a suitable base, and 
that we should withdraw our military 
forces and installations? On the con- 
trary, the Price Committee concluded 
that the U.S. strategic aims are more 
important than the human rights of 
the Okinawan people, and the Oki- 
nawans must adjust. “However sym- 
pathetic one may be to Ryukyuan 
problems, a simple unpopular truth 
must be faced: Our primary mission 
in the islands is strategic and this 
mission in the last analysis, and the 
military necessity which flows from 
the mission, must take precedence.” 

However, the Report explains 
further, “the United States has cer- 
tain responsibilities toward the Oki- 
nawans,” one of which involved com- 
pensation to the dispossessed people 
for their land. The Price Report con- 
cluded that “our own government 

. has failed to compensate the 
Okinawan for the loss which he 
has suffered.” Until 1950 there 
was no payment at all. “In 1945, 
U. S. forces took for their military 
installations approximately 45,000 
acres of Ryukyuan land . . . These 
lands were taken originally as an act 
of war with no compensation to the 
landowners being made or contem- 
plated.” Then in writing the peace 
treaty, Dulles put in the provision 
that Japan waived all war claims of 
its nationals against the United 
States. “Accordingly the Okinawans 
have no legal basis to press the 
United States for compensation for 
the use of their land prior to April 
28, 1952.” On this date, the Japanese 
peace treaty came into effect so that 
the Okinawans could no longer be 
treated as a conquered enemy, and a 
policy of payment of rent was worked 
out. Because of the increasingly seri- 
ous plight of the dispossessed people 


it was agreed to pay rent for the 
period beginning July 1, 1950. 

American Army appraisers decided 
the terms of a fair annual rental. 
They put this at six per cent of the 
value of the land taken, as they esti- 
mated the value. Because of over- 
population, landholdings were very 
small for individual families. Only 
two and one-half per cent of the land- 
owners had holdings larger than two 
and one-half acres, and the average 
farmer held only eight-tenths of an 
acre. At the rate decided by our 
Army appraisers, a farm family 
ejected from its farm (its home and 
livelihood) received a rental of less 
than $20 a year. 


When the peace treaty became ef- 
fective it became necessary to “legal- 
ize” the land holdings. The Army 
plan was to have the landowners sign 
leases. “The landowners, however, 
have been unwilling to enter into 
leases on this basis, contending that 
the payment rates were inadequate.” 
Our answer to this refusal was to is- 
sue another proclamation which gave 
us the right to hold the land under 
“implied lease.” This meant that we 
could continue to hold land, and 
take more land, even if the landowner 
objected. The rent for each land- 
owner was deposited with the govern- 
ment of the Ryukyuan Islands, and 
the landowner could draw up to 75 
per cent and still have the right to 
appeal for more money. “The land- 
owners . . . unanimously elected to 
appeal.” This decision is not surpris- 
ing, considering the fact that the 
“average” family received “less than 
$20 a year.” 

Meanwhile the 250,000 dispossessed 
people were creating a variety of 
problems. Occasional demonstrations 
by village people attempting to fore- 
stall the take-over of their land were 
dispersed by American troops. The 
Price Report recognized that the 
economy of Okinawa was overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural, and other jobs 
were few. On their eight-tenths of an 
acre farm a family has “a minimum 
but continuing means of livelihood.” 
Uprooted from their homes and given 
a yearly payment of $16 to $20, what 
could these people do? The Price Re- 
port explains that “large numbers 
. . » found employment in the con- 
struction industry which has boomed 
during the erection of military instal- 
lations, or they have become em- 
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ployes of the U. S. forces . . . It is 
reported that one of every four of 
Okinawa’s labor force works in one 
way or another for the U. S. mili- 
tary. ...” Also “approximately one- 
third of the landowners have been 
permitted to farm their land 
pending the time when full use of 
master-plan land will be required.” 

This explanation does not present 
a pleasant picture. The idea of people 
whom we call our “wards” being dis 
possessed from their lands and homes 
in large numbers to become manual 
or domestic labor for an American 
military force is not one to arouse 
our national pride. The Price Re 
port does not discuss the wage situa- 
tion except to say that the Okinawan 
labor-force is “paid the highest wages 
in Okinawan history.”” This conclu 
sion is sharply challenged by a report 
issued after an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion by the Japan Civil Liberties Un 
ion, which declared that the dispos- 
sessed Okinawans worked for the U.S. 
military at “slave labor rates.” Some 
impression of the scandalously inade 
quate wage rate can be gleaned from 
a report to the Christian Science Mon- 
itor last November that the average 
Okinawan worker for Americans gets 
$13 to $17 a month; the report adds 
that an average family needs $38 a 
month to live on. 


As for the farmers who are per- 
mitted to farm while waiting for 
our decision to dispossess them, can 
we really expect them to have a feel- 
ing of confidence in American guid- 
ance, or an affection for the ways of 
democracy? 


Having courageously reported the 
serious evils of our policies and stated 
that the “position of our own govern- 
ment to date is unrealistic,” the Price 
Report says that the Okinawans none- 
theless have received “collateral bene- 
fits by reason of the presence of U.S. 
forces in Okinawa.” It mentions 
among the benefits: paved streets, 
“modern concrete school buildings,” 
a “university,” “modern shopping 
centers,” a “more varied diet,” and a 
considerably lower death rate. 


Whether such “benefits” do in fact 
compensate the uprooted Okinawans 
perhaps the future will disclose. That 
the Price Committee had certain 
doubts is suggested by its statement, 
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“If the current annual-rental basis 
is continued, the economic plight 
faced by these landowners at the time 
of ultimate displacement, and by 
those who would be displaced to meet 
the Marines’ requirements, would be 
such as to create a most serious civil 
problem.” 


The purpose of the Price Commit- 
tee investigation was to consider what 
might be done to adjust the strategic 
aims of the U. S. military and the 
human needs of the Okinawans. The 
Army had worked out an “equitable 
solution.” It proposed 1) that the 
United States acquire long-term 
leases “granting full use of the land 
for so long as it may be needed by 
the United States”’—but instead of 
paying a yearly rent for this land, to 
pay a flat-sum equal to the value of 
the land, as determined by Army ap- 
praisers. Under the plan in force in 
1955, the Army had appraised land 
at $350 an acre. Since rent was paid 
at the rate of six per cent of this 
value the landowner of an acre re- 
ceived $19.80 a year. Under the new 
plan, the land owner would receive 
$330 in a lump sum, and that would 
end the transaction. 

The military officials are aware, 
however, that a family of five (even 
Okinawans) cannot live very long on 
$330. So the Army proposed 2) to set 
up a “minimum public works pro 
gram” to give the dispossessed people 
jobs. In other words: we take the 
land, pay what we decide, and then 
create a WPA to keep the people 
busy, at “minimum” wages. Among 
the projects was a proposal to open 
“virgin lands” in other islands of the 
Ryukyu chain, for the “resettlement 
of families already or hereafter to 
be displaced to meet the U. S. forces 
land requirements.” The idea that 
peoples may be removed from their 
land at the whim of a government 
and transported some place else is rec- 
ognized as standard operating pro- 
cedure for totalitarian governments. 
Must it be assumed that it is now 
accepted also for democratic coun- 
tries; or is it more accurate to con- 
clude that democracy and militarism 
are incompatible? 

The Okinawan people made a 
counter-proposal. (Their first proposal 
was that the U.S. military forces go 
home and Okinawan ties with Japan 
be resumed. Since U.S. policy is to 
remain in Okinawa “indefinitely,” the 


Price Report did not discuss this.) 
The Okinawan plan opposed the idea 
of taking more land; it rejected the 
idea of long-term leases; it rejected 
the idea of a lump-sum payment as a 
substitute for an annual rent. It asked 
that rent for the land already taken 
should be increased seven times; and 
in addition to this increased annual 
rent it asked for a lump-sum “as com 
pensation for their loss of livelihood” 
equal to five years of the increased 
rental. 


This proposal shocked the Price 
Committee: “It is extremely difficult 
to understand, even on a bar- 
gaining basis, how such an extreme 
request could be made. The proposal 
is well beyond the realm of justice.’ 
In fact, “nothing could be more de 
generating to the landowner o1 
fair to the American taxpayer. It 
would create a group of what might 
be called ‘landed gentry’ inasmuch as 
the dispossessed landowner would 
. receive, without the expenditure 
of any labor, the equivalent of his to 
tal land productivity This pro 
posal transcends any socialistic theory 
of compensation with which the 
members of this subcommittee are 
familiar.” 


less 


It is not easy to follow the Congress 
men’s reasoning here. Since the land 
owners are required to give up their 
“total land productivity,” why should 
they not be paid for it? Moreover, in 
its distress, the Committee apparently 
forgot that the U.S. government pays 
U.S. farmers for not planting crops, 
and that these farmers are not dis 
possessed of their lands and homes 


Just how unreasonable was this 
shocking Okinawan plan? On the bas 
is of the 40,000 acres held by our 
military in the autumn of 1955, the 
annual rental would amount to $8, 
263,178 and the lump-sum for dam 
ages (to be paid only once) would 
have amounted to $14,368,104. A 
family of five dispossessed from an 
eight-tenths of an acre farm would 
receive an annual rent of $112 a 
year (for as long as we used the land 
plus a flat sum of $560. Is this un 
reasonable from the point of view of 
a family which has lost its home and 
livelihood? 

Obviously, the sums suggested by 
the Okinawans are trivial when com 
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pared with the billions our govern- 
ment spends both at home and 
abroad to provide military “hard- 
ware.” They are trivial contrasted 
with our military expenditures on 
Okinawa. 

The Price Committee considered 
the Army plan and the Okinawan 
complaints and proposals. They made 
recommendations of their own. In the 
course of time a new plan was 
evolved. In January of this year, Gen- 
eral Lyman L. Lemnitzer, governor 
of the Ryukyu Islands, told the 
Okinawans of the program which he 
said represented a “comprehensive, 
just, and practical program of the 
settlement of our land problems.” 

The new plan did not go very far 
in meeting Okinawan requests. Where 
the Okinawan Plan had asked for in- 
creased rent at seven times the current 
level, the new plan only tripled the 
rate. The Okinawans had strongly 
opposed lump sum payment instead 
of rent. The new plan made it clear 
that as soon as it could be worked out, 
a plan for the lump payment would 
replace the rental system. 


The plan would meet the Okin- 
awan wishes to keep title to their 


land; the United States, however, 
would retain “full use of the land 

so long as it may be needed.” 
“Full use,” of course, means use for 
military installations, and it seems 
obvious ihat if a farmhouse has been 
demolished and an airstrip built on 
the ‘-rm land, the owner of that 
farm has lost his land forever. 

The new plan included the setting 
up of a new judicial commission to 
be appointed by our Secretary of De- 
fense, to which the Okinawans could 
appeal. In view of the fact that once 
before all the landowners appealed, 
and that from their point of view, 
nothing much happened, this may 
not comfort them much. 

The new plan included a project 
which General Lemnitzer said “is be- 
ing developed for the benefit of those 
owners who wish to deposit their pay- 
ments or part of them... in a gov- 
ernmental fund for the cooperative 
use of the money in such a way as 
to provide interest or an annual in- 
come from the use of this capital.” 

Asian peoples interested in learn- 
ing what is meant by our “People’s 


Capitalism” are bound to find this 
plan revealing. As outlined, the plan 
proposes to produce Okinawan cap- 
italists who will invest the capital 
paid them for use of their land. But 
how much will these new capitalists 
have to invest? Lemnitzer does not 
say, but since the Price Committee 
was horrified at the idea of paying 
$560 for an eight-tenths of an acre 
farm, it can be assumed that the over- 
whelming majority of the new cap- 
italists will receive considerably less 
than $560. Asian people are certain 
to find enlightening the workings of 
a plan which will enable an invest- 
ment of considerably less than $560 
to provide an “annual income” large 
enough to live on. 

As a demonstration of “People’s 
Capitalism,” the whole plan is not 
likely to gain us many friends in 
Okinawa or Asia. It is hard to imag- 
ine a situation in which the right 
to private property is more insecure. 
Any landowner may lose his land and 
home at any time, and not for pur- 
poses decided by his own government, 
but to satisfy the strategic needs of 
a foreign country. 

The Price Report is an important 
document. In many respects it is a 
model of democratic investigation. 
There is no question that the mem- 
bers of the Committee worked with 
the utmost conscientiousness, both 
in Washington and in Okinawa, to 
get the facts. The report is clear and 
detailed, and every effort is made to 
be just to the Okinawan point of 
view. Yet the report as a whole raises 
serious questions about our govern- 
ment’s policies and attitudes—and 
suggests that in considering the prob- 
lems of “backward” peoples, and in 
confronting the basic problems of 
freedom, democracy, and human 
dignity, our leaders have serious 
blindspots. 

The report declares that “Okin- 
awa has become, in its most precise 
sense, a ‘showcase of democracy’.” It 
says that “the eyes of the world, and 
particularly the hooded eye of the 
Communist world, are fixed atten- 
tively on our actions in Okinawa, 


the latter in concentrated study to dis- 
cover what can be used as propagan- 
da against us.” But it seems not to 
have been clear to the Committee that 
the entire operation had within it- 
self the capacity to discredit our 
leadership, if our claim to leadership 
rests not on military might, but on 
the firm ground of human rights and 
democratic principles. 

The idea that Okinawa is a “show- 
case for democracy” is widely ac- 
cepted among journalists who write 
of the Far East and Asia. And the 
failure to recognize the picture of 
“democracy” which the Asian peoples 
see when they peer into this “show- 
case” is alarming. Gordon Walker, 
writing in the Christian Science Mon- 
ttor, reported that “Okinawa in the 
eyes of other Asians, is an American 
‘colony.’ Having reported this dis- 
creditable fact, he calmly adds that “as 
such it could easily be made a show 
window for displaying the basic U.S. 
policy toward Asian populations 
establishment of enlightened and 
prosperous self-government.” 

As a “colony” Okinawa could not 
possibly become a “show window” of 
democracy, for colonialism and de- 
mocracy are based on entirely differ- 
ent principles. But Asians see colo- 
nialism, and mot democracy, when 
they look into our “showcase” of 
Okinawa. 

The justification for turning Okin- 
awa into a military bastion is the 
claim that it is necessary for our 
“national security.” But those who 
reason that our security, depends on 
military might may be tragically 
wrong. Might it not be true that our 
real security lies in the confidence 
placed in our sort of society by the 
“uncommitted” peoples—who have 
this confidence because of our tra- 
ditional principles? 

A military bastion, 6,000 miles from 
our homeland, which can exist only 
by—to state it bluntly—“enslaving” 
the people, is not the sort of “show- 
case” of which we Americans can be 
proud. We can be certain that the 
Asian peoples will never accept an 
American “colony” as a satisfactory 
demonstration of the sort of democ- 
racy they desire. 

Why don’t we have the courage 
to put our principles into practice? 
In this atomic era high principles 
have become the only really practical 
politics. 
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Britain’s Angry Young Men 


by HALLAM TENNYSON 


London 


AST SUMMER a cataract of vio- 

lent, scatological eloquence sud- 
denly burst from the boards of a 
London theater, scattering into the 
wings the well-bred platitudes to 
which we theater-goers here are ac- 
customed. But John Osborne’s play 
Look Back in Anger was more than 
eloquent. Through it a new genera- 
tion found expression and attacked 
all those sacred cows of British life, 
which not even Shaw, two world wars, 
the end of an empire, or the begin- 
ning of the Welfare State had suc- 
ceeded in demolishing. What these 
sacred cows are is not easy to define— 
often, of course, they are the very 
things which visitors from the other 
side of the Atlantic are conventional- 
ly expected to admire. 

Jimmy Porter, the “hero” of Look 
Back in Anger, might define his 
enemy as some sort of moral and 
social climate, a pervading atmos- 
phere of dim, well-mannered hypoc- 
risy—for one thing, the pretense 
that there are no class distinctions. 
Jimmy, a working-class lad, has mar- 
ried the daughter of a respectable 
bourgeois household—and this is 
what he says about his mother-in-law: 
“There is no limit to what the middle- 
aged mummy will do in the holy 
crusade against ruffians like me . 
to protect her innocent young she 
wouldn’t hesitate to cheat, lie, bully, 
and blackmail .. . she’d bellow like 
a riumoceros in labor—enough to 
make every male rhino for miles turn 
white and pledge himself to celi 
bacy ... Mummy may look over-fed 
and a bit flabby on the outside, but 
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don’t let that well-bred guzzler fool 
you. Underneath all that, she’s 
armor-plated.” 

Then there’s the terrible British 
apathy, too often dignified with the 
romantic name of reserve: “Oh 
heavens, how I long for a little ordi- 
nary human enthusiasm. Just enthus- 
iasm—that’s all. I want to hear a 
warm, thrilling human voice cry out, 
‘Hallelujah! Hallelujah! I'm alive!’ 
I've an idea. Why don’t we have a 
little game? Let’s pretend we're hu- 
man beings, and that we're actually 
alive.” 

Then there’s something else, and I 
suspect this is more universal: a 
sense that the younger generation 
today has nothing to live for. “There 
aren't any good, brave causes left. 
If the big bang does come, and we 
all get killed off, it won't be in aid 
of the old-fashioned grand design. 
It'll be just for the Brave New-noth 
ing-very-much-thank-you. About as 
pointless and inglorious as stepping 
in front of a bus.” 

Nothing much happens to Jimmy 
Porter or the play which he so 
savagely illuminates. He merely 
talks—but talks so cogently that you 
came out of the theater with your 
head buzzing with excitement. 

Jimmy Porter's talk was not new; 
only the voice and the frenzy had a 
new edge to them. Suddenly I real- 
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ized that other young writers using 
different media had been, perhaps 
more tentatively, saying the same sort 
of thing. There was Kingsley Amis, 
with his novel, Lucky Jim, which be- 
came a best-seller over night. Lucky 
Jim (the similarity of his Christian 
name with that of Osborne’s character 
has led to a lot of confused cross-ref 
erence) is a lecturer in a provincial 
university, unlike Jimmy Porter who 
runs a rather odd stall sul 
like Jimmy Porter he too comes from 
a working-class background and is dis 
satisfied with the drabness and decay 
of our overcrowded island. Here the 
similarities between the two charac 
ters come to an end. For Lucky Jim 
is actually kind to his nauseating girl 
friend who has staged a phony suicide 
in order to ensnare him, and, while 
Jimmy Porter never stops spluttering 
from the moment the curtain rises, 
Lucky Jim reserves /Ats anger strictly 
for private sessions. He adopts dif 
ferent and more satisfactory identi 
ties when no one else is looking (“My 
Edith Sitwell face,” 
are already part of contemporary 
British mythology), and he is more 
objectively portrayed and certainly 
less self-pitying than Osborne's char 
acter. Nevertheless, both Jimmy 
Porter and Lucky Jim together form 
the new archetype of the Angry 
Young Man. The one a hard version 
and therefore slightly repellent, the 
other “soft” and more sympatheti 


sweet 


“my ape face” 


It wasn’t long before a third young 
writer had been roped in to add philo 
sophical weight to the new “Move 
ment.” This was Colin Wilson whose 
book of psycho-religio-socio-literary 
criticism called The 
published the same month as 
Look Back in Anger had its first per 
formance. The Outsider, so Wilson's 
thesis runs, questions the very pur 
pose and meaning of life 
that anarchy and chaos lie 
deeper than the order which his fe! 
low-men believe in. There have 
“outsiders” in the past but only now 
when the very foundations of 
civilization are threatened, can the 
outsider’s attitude and values be con 
sidered as somehow the reflection of 
the deepest meaning of an age. Wil 
son is only 24 (or at least was no old 


Outsider was 


and is 
aware 


been 
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er when his book was published last 
year) and is at the least phenomenally 
industrious and well-read. One has 
the feeling that he has jumbled ev- 
ery odd and unusual book that he has 
ever had time to make notes on into 
one thesis and that many of the “con- 
clusions” are merely a quick gloss 
added as an _ afterthought, little 
more than clever undergraduate 
word-spinning. 

There are other things which make 
it difficult to take Colin Wilson too 
seriously. He wears roll-neck sweaters 
and, judging by recent disclosures in 
the popular press, suffers from ad- 
vanced delusions of grandeur. He is 
also inaccurate. He says, for instance: 
“The best place to watch the eternal 
comedy of human beings deluding 
themselves is a Quaker congre 
gation on a Sunday evening.” But in 
this country Quakers meet habitually 
on a Sunday morning, which makes 
me wonder exactly how far I can 
trust him on facts about which I am 
less well-informed. Above all there is 
the terrible ballyhoo—raised mostly, 
of course, by people who have never 
read more than the blurb of his much 
publicized book. 

Yet clearly, and in spite of all this, 
the Outsider thesis has something 
that illuminates a new facet of the 
human situation in general and the 
British situation in particular. And it 
is not difficult to see why Wilson’s 
book has been hailed as part of the 
“Movement.” In the first place Colin 


Wilson is young (would he have sold 
half the number of copies, one won- 
ders, if he had been 42 instead of 
24?), and in the second place he is 
very angry. Thirdly, it is as difficult 
to pin down the cause of Colin Wil- 
son’s anger as it is to explain the 
anger of Jimmy Porter or Lucky Jim. 
But it clearly has the same general 
implications and arises out of much 
the same social and _ emotional 
climate. 


Wilson despises—one might almost 
say loathes—“normal” bourgeois life 
with its normal bourgeois satisfac- 
tions, and he bitterly castigates the 
bourgeois idealism of “humanist eth- 
ics.” It is at this point that one be- 
gins to see the tie-up with Amis and 
Osborne. Jimmy Porter and Lucky 
Jim are both clearly outsiders. But 
they are outsiders in a more strictly 
social sense than the characters Wil- 
son analyzes. The Welfare State has 
given them a first-rate education so 
that they have become highly articu- 
late intellectuals, and yet they are 
still excluded. The Establishment 
holds its flaming sword, like Gabriel, 
at the Gates of Paradise. The world 
of the London Times, government, 
and city business will never allow 
them in. Members of the middle-class 
intelligentsia in this country have suf- 
fered from the same disability but 


with one important difference. They 
could always say, “I could, if I would, 
run the Times, the government, big 
business.” If they abdicated from the 
ruling classes it was a matter of vol 
untary choice and they got their own 
sense of moral satisfaction from the 
sacrifice. But the two Jimmys have 
never had the opportunity to make 
the choice although their education 
foiled them into thinking that they 
were going to be given a chance to 
exercise it. Hence their how! of rage 
and the whole complex of outsider 
frustration which seems to have 
eaten into them. Unable to make the 
necessary compromises, even if they 
had wanted to, they have nothing 
left them but their honesty. Like the 
typical Colin Wilson “hero,” they see 
more clearly through the hideous 
shame of present-day British life. 
They are cut off from normal pride 
in the British heritage, since with 
their working-class background they 
are outside this too. All they see in 
the future is a dissolving vista of im 
potence and futility with no 
vision to replace the old emblems of 
Britain’s imperial greatness. The 
tepid, moribund society with which 
they are surrounded and which seems 
intent on not recognizing the truth 
about itself drives them to make faces 
of gibbering frustration. 

Does all this add up to a “Move 
ment”? First of all, of course, it’s 
important to point out that in so far 
as an Angry Young Man Movement 
exists, it exists simply and solely in 
the minds of reviewers and critics. 
The three young writers and others 
who are grouped with them show no 
signs of ever having met—or even 
read—each other. They merely re- 
flect an attitude, a state of soul, 
which is representative of the coun 
try and epoch in which they live. But 
even given this—can anger by itself 
make a movement? Well, here in 
Britain it must be admitted that 
anger seems to have a certain value. 
It’s about a hundred years since we 
saw any real signs of it on our liter 
ary horizon. Not even Bernard Shaw 
was ever really angry—he was much 
too amused at his own jokes for that. 
Besides, he was too brilliant at coat 
ing every little pill with sugary, 
Shavian humor. 


new 


the 


Then there’s another thing 
anger of the Angry Young Man Move- 


ment is not merely negative and 
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sterile. The Movement is probably 
as near as Britain has ever come to 
nihilism, but that, frankly, is not very 
near. Both the Jims are would-be 
idealists who are either too modest 
and lazy (Lucky Jim) to live up to 
their ideals, or feel that they have 
been cheated out of them by previous 
generations (Jimmy Porter). And 
Colin Wilson spends the last 100 
pages of his book putting forward 
some “solutions of the outsider prob- 
lem”—he is apparently in favor of 
a rather garbled mixture of Nietzsche 
and Christo-Vedantic mysticism. 

The last and most important test, 
of course, is: how do they write? For 
it is the quality of their writing which 
will decide whether they are a liter- 
ary movement or merely a_ social 
phenomenon. And here they pass the 
test pretty well. Both Amis and Os- 
borne have a tremendous, even over- 
whelming vitality—something surg- 
ing and gushing and crude which 
is utterly different from the tired 
anemia typical of true nihilism. Also, 
both write with a wit and sense of 
ribald fun which has been quite un- 
known in English literature since the 
Eighteenth Century. 

There are pages of Look Back in 
Anger and Lucky Jim which hit one 
straight in the solar plexus, so that 
one is almost too winded to laugh. 
(Wilson, however, has a poor style 
and very little sense of humor. But 
then one doesn’t look for such things 
in prophets.) Both Amis and Osborne 
are still quite imperfect in their tech- 
nical equipment. They have little 
regard for narrative and no sense 
whatever of economy or shape. Os- 
borne’s second play, The Entertainer 
(in which Sir Lawrence Olivier is 
currently performing), shows a disre- 
gard for the grammar of play-writing 
that is even more glaring than the 
careless construction of Look Back in 
Anger. But for the moment one is so 
relieved at the end of the postwar 
stagnation in British literature that 
one is prepared to overlook such 
faults. One trusts that where there is 
so much honesty, so much passion, 
and so much vital involvement in con- 
temporary issues, then surely the other 
gifts will be added. Anyhow, what- 
ever happens, here are three writers 
who have had the courage to look at 
the spiritual crisis which is gripping 
current British life. And that in itself 
is no small thing. 
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Hearts and Diets 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


HE FAT-RICH American diet is 

emerging more and more out of 
recent medical research findings as 
one of the major villains in the 
alarmingly high incidence in this 
country of diseases of the heart and 
the arteries. 

The issue of the exact role of diet 
in cardiovascular illness is still far 
from settled and remains the subject 
of lively debate among medical scien- 
tists and nutrition experts. But the 
preponderance of the available evi 
dence indicates there is a definite 
relationship between the proportion 
of fat we consume and the develop- 
ment of coronary sclerosis—the often 
fatal process by which the blood ves- 
sels nourishing the heart muscle are 
clogged and narrowed. Hardening of 


the arteries—known in its severe 


form as atheriosclerosis—is the prin- 


cipal cause of heart disease, which 
annually snuffs out the lives of more 
than 800,000 Americans, including 
many thousands of men in their 
prime of life. 


Spectacular advances in heart sur- 
gery now make it possible to correct 
many coronary defects which only a 
few years ago were often fatal. Sur- 
geons have learned how to stitch, 
graft, and rebuild damaged coronary 
valves and blood vessels. They are 
using heart-lung machines to take 
over temporarily the work of the 
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heart while that vital organ is being 
operated on. In order 
blood requirements during 
such immensely delicate and complex 
surgery, they frequently chill th 
patient to a body temperature 10 
degrees or more below normal 
But, for the time being at 
rate, heart surgery is confined largely 
to congenital heart defects and to in 
juries suffered as a 
diseases as rheumatic Surgery 
aimed at correcting what is by far 
the most frequent of acquired heart 
defects 
of the blood vessels over the vears by 


to reduce the 
body’s 


any 


result of such 


level 


the plugging and scarring 


processes still far from clear— is still 
a matter for the future. Regardless 
of whether or not surgical ingenuity 
will ever be tackle 
fully this major area of heart disease, 


able to success 
the greatest hope of amelioration of 
the problem lies, first, in the dis 
covery of the causes of atheriosclerosis 
and, second, in how successful medi 
cal science can be in devising effec 
tive means of prevention. 

[here is reason to believe that diet 
is only one of the factors in harden 
ing of the and that 
mechanisms are implicated in the 
sclerotic Believed to be in 
volved too are defects in the 
capacity to handle fat, our increas 
ingly sedentary habits, the high 
prevalence of obesity among Ameri 
cans, and the tensions of modern life 


arteries othe: 
proc ess 


body's 


It is nevertheless the opinion of 
many authorities that the 
caution you can take against develop 
ing heart trouble is to ; 
amount of fat in the 
This means cutting such 
foods as fatty whole milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, margarine, salad 
dressings, and rich gravies and sauces 


best pre 


reduce the 
food you @al 
down on 


meats, 
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—all of which are rich in cholesterol, 
the fat-like substance that figures 
prominently in the plugging of the 
blood vessels. Eating less fat can be 
of dual benefit. It not only lowers 
the fat level of your blood but helps 
bring down your weight. Regardless 
of whether or not obesity is directly 
effective in the development of heart 
disease or merely contributes to its 
aggravation, there is no question that 
overweight is a serious hazard to 
health and shortens life. 


The greatly expanded scope of in- 
vestigation in the cardiovascular 
field is producing a picture which is 
both far more complicated and a lot 
more hopeful than was thought pos- 
sible only a few years ago. It is now 
generally recognized that arterial dis- 
ease and its effects on the heart are 
the result of a complex of factors 
rather than any single cause. In one 
way or another, all of these factors 
are believed to involve a defect in 
metabolism—the process whereby the 
body uses food as fuel and building 
materials to carry on life. Despite the 
immense complexity of trying to es- 
tablish why and how metabolic mech- 
anisms go wrong, this approach has 
cleared away much of the fatalism 
which once surrounded cardiovascu- 
lar disease. Arterial degeneration is 
no longer regarded as an inevitable 
manifestation of aging but to a large 
degree as the result of an upset in 
the body’s normal ability to handle 
fatty substances. And scientists are 
confident that when the nature of 
this upset is further clarified, it will 
be possible to counteract it with 
chemical means and probably even to 
prevent it. 

The arteries—the lifelines of our 
body—normally are soft and elastic, 
thus allowing all the blood flow the 
various organs require. But fre- 
quently excessive cholesterol in the 
blood begins to accumulate in the 
lining of the arterial walls. As the 
lining becomes thickened and hard, 
it starts to bulge into the artery chan- 
nel. This not only narrows the arte- 
rial tube and obstructs the normal 
flow of blood to the heart but often 
leads to the formation of scar tissue 
as the arterial walls are injured, and 
to blood clotting and consequent 
heart attacks and strokes. 
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While defective metabolism of fat 
is now commonly accepted as the root 
cause of hardening of the arteries, 
some medical scientists suspect that 
the degenerative process in the blood 
vessels which ultimately leads to 
heart failure may precede, and open 
the way for, rather than follow the 
accumulation of cholesterol in the 
linings of the blood vessels. They 
are exploring the questions of what, 
exactly, arterial tissue needs to stay 
in good condition, how it is influ- 
enced by defective fat metabolism, 
and what other causes might lead to 
the deterioration of blood vessels. 
But even those scientists who are 
impressed by the possible role of fac- 
tors other than fat metabolism in 
arterial degeneration now generally 
concede that the most hopeful ap- 
proach to the prevention of heart 
disease will probably be provided by 
a clarification of the manner in 
which the body’s normal utilization 
of fat is upset and by measures calcu- 
lated to counteract such disorders. 

There is growing acceptance of the 
theory that some people are born 
with a constitutional defect, believed 
to be hereditary, in the chemical 
mechanism for metabolizing fat, an- 
alogous to the disturbance of sugar 
metabolism found in diabetics. Such 
individuals are storing fat to an ex- 
cessive degree instead of using it up 
in energy, and they also maintain an 
abnormally high concentration of 
cholesterol in their blood. 


When the character of the fat 
metabolism is clarified, we will begin 
to understand why some people tend 
to be fat and others can eat a lot and 
still be lean. It might also help ex- 
plain the mechanics of the process 
whereby the arteries become blocked 
up. An intensive search is going on 
for chemical means of reducing the 
accumulation of cholesterol in the 
blood. Many researchers regard this 
as a highly promising field and are 
hopeful that chemical fat inhibitors— 
drugs which could be used both as a 
cure and a preventive for atherioscle- 
rosis—will eventually be developed. 


One of the most significant leads 
in the investigation of the causes of 
cardiovascular disease is provided by 
the marked differential between the 
sexes in vulnerability to this ailment. 
Until they pass the child-bearing age, 
women are far less susceptible than 


men to coronary conditions. These 
maladies are about two and a half 
times more prevalent among men 
than among women in the middle- 
aged group and account annually for 
well over 100,000 more male than 
female deaths in the United States. 
The sex differential in coronary 
mortality has been growing. While 
heart disease rates among women 
have declined substantially during 
the past two decades, male mortality 
from this cause has continued to rise. 
It has increased fully 20 per cent in 
the last 20 years among men between 
the ages of 45 and 60, a trend which 
accounts for the fact that the life 
expectancy of the middle-aged Amer- 
ican male is considerably lower than 
that of men of his age in fifteen other 
countries. At the age of 50 the Amer- 
ican male's chances of dying before 
60 are 17 per cent greater than those 
of the average Englishman, 24 per 
cent higher than those of the average 
Italian, and 55 per cent above those 
of the average Swede. No such dis- 
crepancy exists between American 
women and women elsewhere. 


Why do women, who eat pretty 
much the same foods as men, possess 
such a striking immunity? The an- 
swer appears to be that female sex 
hormones provide women with a 


built-in protective device against 
heart disease. Women have a much 
lower fat content of the blood than 
men, a basic difference that gradu- 
ally becomes less marked with the 
dwindling in sex hormone output 
occurring in women at the time of 
the menopause, when the female 
coronary disease rate goes up sharply. 

This clue has opened up another 
promising avenue of experimenta- 
tion—the administration of female 
sex hormones to male victims of 
heart attacks. A serious disadvantage 
here is that while female sex hor- 
mones bring down the level of fatty 
material in the blood, they also have 
feminizing effects on men. Research- 
ers are trying to develop synthetic 
female sex hormones from which 
the undesirable properties will be 
eliminated. 


Leading authorities feel that the 
pursuit of these various lines of in- 
vestigation will clear up the secrets 
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of the mechanism of coronary illness 
and in the not too distant future 
pave the way for effective control 
of the nation’s Number One Killer. 

Cholesterol, the fatty material 
found to be excessively deposited in 
the blood vessels of coronary patients, 
has had its ups and downs in the 
search for the culprit in heart disease. 
Discovery of the _ cholesterol-heart 
disease relationship at first led to 
the conclusion that this fatty sub- 
stance in the blood could be eliminat- 
ed by abstaining from cholesterol- 
rich foods—eggs, milk, butter, and 
such organ meats as liver and kid- 
neys. This theory suffered a serious 
setback when it was discovered that 
the body manufactures its own 
cholesterol, regardless of what we 
eat, a discovery which tended to dis- 
credit the notion that there was 
any direct connection between the 
amount of fat in a person's diet and 
the level of cholesterol in his blood. 

Recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of the manner in which the 
body utilizes fat was another reason 
why the school of thought laying 
emphasis on the diet went into tem- 
porary eclipse. Some scientists felt— 
and still do—that the way in which 
the body builds up and breaks down 
its deposits of fat and regulates the 
fat content of the blood plays a far 
more crucial role in the degeneration 
of the blood vessels than does the 
character of the diet. 


The pendulum has now swung 
back, however, to the view that the 
level of cholesterol is clearly influ- 
enced by the kind of food we eat. 
Proponents of this view cite these 
two pieces of evidence: 


1. While it is true that the body 
makes some cholesterol of its own, 
the accumulation of this fatty chemi- 
cal in the blood is definitely raised 
by the excessive consumption of foods 
rich in fat. So even if it is assumed 
that some people have a built-in de- 
fect in the manner in which their 
bodies utilize fat, diet does have an 
effect on the concentration of 
cholesterol. 


2. There appears to be a consistent 
relationship between the character of 
a country’s diet and the extent to 
which it is plagued by heart disease. 
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On the face of it, it is hard to explain 
away the apparent connection be- 
tween the high incidence of heart 
disease in the United States and the 
high ratio of fat in our diet. 

Nutritional authorities say that the 
American diet is the fattest in the 
world. They report that in the past 
30 years of increasing heart disease 
the proportion of fat in our diet has 
risen from 31 to 41 per cent, and 
there has been an even bigger jump 
in the consumption of the kind of 
fats believed to be harmful 


Coronary mortality is lowest in 
countries where people get a much 
smaller proportion of their calories 
from fats and seems to go up as the 
fat content of the diet rises. In the 
southern part of Italy, for instance, 
fat makes up only 20 per cent of food 
consumption, and the heart disease 
death rate for men is only one-fourth 
of that in the United States. In 
Japan, which has an even lower con- 
sumption of dietary fat, the incidence 
of heart disease is only one-tenth of 
ours. Studies recently conducted in 
Capetown, South Africa, showed that 
the native Bantus, who eat very little 
fat, have a much lower rate of 
onary illness than both European 
South Africans and American Ne- 
groes with their much richer diet. 
Frequently cited in support of the 
theory that the incidence of heart 
disease is a matter of food habits and 
not of race is the experience of Nor- 
way and Finland during World Wa1 
II. Wartime food shortages in these 
countries forced a reduction in die- 
tary fats, but led to a sharp drop in 
coronary deaths. The heart disease 
mortality rates rose again to the pre- 
war levels with the return to peace- 
time diets. 


cor- 


Much stress is laid by nutritional 
experts on the advisability of reduc- 
ing the use of some cooking fats. They 
distinguish between so-called “satu- 
rated” and “unsaturated” fats, which 
seem to act differently in the body. 
Most animal fats, including butter, 
are saturated. So are margarine and 
vegetable shortenings. Unsaturated 
fats include corn, cottonseed and pea- 
nut oils, fish oil, and some olive oils. 
Saturated fats are solid at room tem- 
perature, while the unsaturated ones 
are liquid. Some authorities hold that 
the saturated fats do more harm by 
raising blood cholesterol readings. 
Because prepared vegetable shorten- 


ings are messy to handle in liquid 
form, manufacturers have _ increas- 
ingly tended to treat them chemically, 
turning them into saturated fats 
which look and keep better. The re 
sult has been that the use of saturated 
fats has increased even more sharply 
than the overall proportion of fat in 
the American diet. 


Until, and research dis- 
closes contrary evidence, the advice of 
most medical authorities is this: 

Cut down substantially the amount 
of fat in your diet. This does not 
mean that you should sacrifice good 
nutrition. It does not mean that you 
should give up such high-fat but nu- 
tritionally desirable foods as meat, 
milk, and eggs. It does mean that 
you should get fewer of your calories 
from fats. This can be done by eat- 
ing lean meats and more fish, by 
leaving visible meat fat on the plate, 
by restricting egg and whole milk 
consumption and using more non 
fat milk and non-fat cheese, by eat- 
ing fried foods only occasionally and 
by foregoing fatty desserts and table 
spreads. 


unless, 


Cutting down on fat also will help 
reduce your weight, which is one of 
the most effective practical measures 
for prolonging life. Obesity does 
much of its damage by putting an 
extra strain on the heart. Excess fat 
has to be nourished by miles of tiny 
blood vessels which must be serviced 
by the overworked heart. This leads 
to a far higher than normal incidence 
of heart failure among the obese 
People who are overweight also have 
more kidney trouble and diabetes and 
three times as much high blood pres- 
sure as do those of average weight. 
An excess of 30 pounds is believed 
to increase the chances of a person's 
death by nearly 30 per cent. 

Experts on nutrition emphasize 
that in reducing your food intake 
and the proportion of calories de- 
rived from fat, you must be careful 
that your diet remains well-balanced 
and retains all of the nutrients es 
sential for health. This, they say, 
can best be achieved by cutting down 
rather than by cutting out certain 
foods altogether. Dietary moderation 
is as good an insurance as medical 
science knows of at the moment 
against the onset of heart disease 
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Freedom Under Fire 


Dear Sirs: 

Since The Progressive has always been a 
staunch defender of civil liberties, your read- 
ers might be interested in hearing a case 
history of one who has been penalized for 
exercising his right of free speech. On May 
8 I was informed that I would not be re- 
appointed as a professor of economics at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute for the com- 
ing academic year because I had written a 
letter to the college newspaper in which I 
provided information to correct what I con- 
sidered a distorted editorial dealing with 
New York's attempt to integrate its public 
schools. 

The Auburn Plainsman editorially attacked 
the approaches suggested by the Commis- 
sion on Integration to deal with the problem 
of de facto segregation, based on discrim- 
inatory residential patterns, in the New 
York schools. My letter to the editor fol- 
lowed pointing out the multitudinous prob- 
lems involved and the reasoning underlying 
the recommendations of the Commission. In 
the next issue Roy Russell, a student, criti- 
cized my letter and suggested that since 
segregation was the pattern in Alabama and 
I did not seem to subscribe to these views 
my employement with the college be termi- 
nated. This was followed in subsequent is- 
sues by student letters both defending and 
questioning my right to express my views 

Some time after the letter writing incident 
and prior to the time I was notified of my 
discharge, I was routinely approved for re 
appointment by my department head and 
the dean of my school. The decision to 
terminate my employment was made by the 
politically appointed board of trustees. 


Neither faculty nor administrative personnei: 


was consulted. Rather the board decided in 
executive session that since I had expressed 
views “‘not in keeping with the viewpoint of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute on the 
question of segregation,” I could not expect 
to advance my career at Auburn. I was 
never given a hearing or other opportunity 
to defend myself 

The board's objection to my continuance 
was based solely upon the fact of the letter; 
there was no suggestion of incompetence or 
other improper conduct. On the contrary 
President Draughon has publicly stated that 
I “have done a good job of teaching eco- 
nomics” and their decision to dismiss me in 
no way reflects upon my character or pro- 
fessional status 


For one steeped in the belief that all per- 
sons, even college professors, have the right 
to express their views on all subjects, it is 
rather a letdown to discover that such is not 
the case, at least at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, a state-supported institution of 
higher learning. I cannot accept the edict 
laid down by the trustees that teachers are 
free to speak only in support of the “of- 
ficial” point of view. Academic freedom is 
a fiction unless it is interpreted as the right 
to dissent from the orthodox opinion. 

In explaining my dismissal the president 
of the college stated that “in the light of 
the emotion and tensions” over the question 
of race relations, my presentation of facts 
and views sympathetic to integration could 
not be tolerated. This argument is untenable. 
It is precisely on emotionally-charged sub- 
jects that debate and discussion must be 
allowed. If we condone a stifling of intel- 
lectual discussion on such matters, then 
emotion reigns supreme. Reason, according 
to their view, must yield to emotion if 
emotion is present. 

If the decision of the trustees stands, we 
grant them the absolute power to dictate 
what can and what cannot be said by the 
teacher in and out of the classroom. Pro- 
fessors who dare perform their function of 
providing information do so at the peril of 
their jobs and professional reputation. But 
of still greater importance, in such an in- 
tellectual climate, we can never hope to 
offer a truly liberal education to our young 
people. Confronting teachers with the dif- 
ficult choice between economic security and 
freedom of expression discourages compe- 
tent and courageous teaching. It encourages 
silence in sensitive areas, thereby cheating 
students of the benefit of the teachers’ 
knowledge and research. 

Fortunately the American Association of 
University Professors and the American 
Civil Liberties Union have entered this battle 
and are protesting the arbitrary action of 
the Board. Without their aid, there is little 
I could do as an individuel to force the 
trustees to reconsider their action or to pre- 
vent their trampling upon the freedoms of 
others in the future. I urge all those inter- 
ested in the preservation of traditional free- 
doms in our institutions of higher learning 
to lend financial support to these worth 
while organizations, the guardians of our 
priceless heritage of free speech and aca- 
demic freedom. 

Bup R. HutcHINnson 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Shaw and Newman 


Dear Sirs: 


Your May issue article, “What's a Re- 
ligion—For Tax Purposes?,” brought to 
mind the sayings of two great men. The 
first from George Bernard Shaw: “Religion 
is a great force—the only real motive force 
in the world; but what you fellows don't 
understand is that you must get at a man 
through his own religion and not through 
yours.” 

The second quotation is from Cardinal 
Newman. “If he be an unbeliever, he will 
be too profound and large minded to ridi- 
cule religion or to act against it; he is too 
wise to be a dogmatist, or fanatic in his 
infidelity. He respects piety and devotion, 
he even supports institutions as venerable, 
beautiful or useful, to which he does not 
assent; he honors the ministers of religion, 
and it contents him to decline its mysteries 
without assailing or denouncing them.’ 


CATHERINE DEN. FRASER 
Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


Religion Defined 


Dear Sirs: 


Gene Marine asks in the May issue 
“What's a Religion—For Tax Purposes?.”’ 
Thomas Paine gave this definition. The 
word religion is a word of forced appli- 
cation when used with respect to the wor- 
ship of God. The root of the word is the 
Latin verb ligo, to tie or bind. From ligo 
comes religo, to tie or bind over again, or 
make more fast; from religo, comes the 
substantive religio, which, with the addition 
of “n” makes the English substantive 
religion. 

The French use the word properly 
when a woman enters a convent she is called 
a noveciat, that is, she is called upon trial 
or probation. When she takes the oath she 
is called a religieuse, that is, she is tied or 
bound by that oath to the performance of 
it. We use the word in the same kind of 
sense when we say we will religiously per 
form the promise we make. 

As Stuart Chase wrote, words seldom 
mean the same thing to any two people. I 
always thought of religion as one's beliefs 
regarding such things as immortality, per 
sonal deities, and one’s duties towards his 
fellow men. Some Unitarians claim that they 
are searching for evidence of a creator. If 
Unitarians and ethical societies are denied 
tax-exemption whilst hilly-billy churches with 
their fake faith-healing clowns are subsi 
dized, America will become the laughing 
stock of the world 

Avrrep HENGST 
Exeter, Calif 


Religious Freedom 


Dear Sirs: 


Is it not strange that a state like Cal- 
ifornia with so many and various religions 
should question the right of the “Fellowship 
of Humanity” to tax exemption as men- 
tioned in the May issue article by Gene 
Marine, “What's a Religion—For Tax Pur- 
poses?” If this small group is not granted 
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equal rights with other religious bodies, 
then religious freedom in California is dead. 
Tax exemption for the Unitarian and Uni 
versalist Churches, whose beliefs are sim 
ilar to those of the Fellowship of Humanity, 
has never been questioned by California or 
any other state. 

It is also strange that objection is 
because the Fellowship premises are not 
used “solely and exclusively’ for religious 
purposes. Here in Oregon, the Lions Clubs 
and other non-religious organizations hold 
meetings and have dinners in Protestant 
churches. Bingo games are held in Catholic 
churches. In nearly all churches the holding 
of fairs has long been a custom. To the 
best of my knowledge the same condition 
prevails in California. In the interest of re 
ligious freedom this matter should, if neces- 
sary, be fought through to the U.S. Su 
preme Court. If one religion then 
all should be taxed. 

Georce H. Horne 
Portland, Ore 


raised 


is taxed, 


Humanists Believe 


Dear Sirs 


As a member of the American Humanist 
Association and of the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society, I was especially interested in the 
article in your May issue concerning the 
California tax case involving the Fellow- 
ship of Humanity, an affiliate of the AHA 
Your headline implied that humanism is a 
non-believing religion. 

Humanists are believers. They believe in 
the individual as the supreme value; in the 
equal basic worth of all individuals, what- 
ever their race or condition; in equal op 
portunity for all persons; in democratic free- 
doms; in the scientific spirit; in social re- 
sponsibility; in happiness and self-fulfillment 
through cultivation of ethical and creative 
living; in national and international pro 
grams which, by democratic methods, pro- 
mote human well-being. 

Most humanists are agnostics. Some are 
atheists. Some persons who think of them- 
selves as humanists are theists, although not 
supernaturalists. Humanists find inspiration 
in the scriptures of Christianity, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, and other 
religions. They have high regard for the 
ethical teachings of Jesus, the Hebrew 
prophets, and other great religious leaders 
They believe that the basis for morality is 
found in the study of nature and man and 
that actions should be evaluated in terms of 
their consequences. Humanists are convinced 
that, through cooperation and the intelli- 
gent use of science, people can create a 
happier life for all mankind. Because of this 
faith, humanists stress action for maximum 
realization of their ideals and goals 

Albert Schweitzer has said: “Humanism 
is the most precious result of rational medi- 
tation upon our existence and that of the 
world,” 

The Washington Ethical Society is ap- 
pealing a tax case similar to that of the 
humanist group in Oakland. It is important 
that liberals understand the significance of 
these tax cases. The climate of opinion out 
of which they rise has been caused by 
fear of Communism. The argument is that 
since all the evil in Communism derives 
from atheism, American groups that do not 
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require belief in God are as dangerous as 
Communism. It is significant that, while 
Christian churches are tolerated in Russia, 
China, and other Communist countries so 
long as they do not interfere in govern 
ments, no humanist or ethical group is 
tolerated in any totalitarian country. The 
reason for this is their emphasis upon the 
supreme importance of intellectual freedom, 
freedom of the human spirit, and the neces- 
sity, because of their faith in the worth of 
this life, to be ever active in behalf of 
freedom. 

Mrs. Lorenz HANSEN 

Upper Darby, Pa 


Dilemma of Liberalism 
Dear Sirs: 


Recent issues of The Progressive have 
contained articles on the general ailments of 
liberalism. In the May issue James A 
Wechsler points up the unfortunate one- 
interest press. He calls for free debate, fair 
argument, and the like 

Is not James Wechsler himself an of- 
fender in his capacity as editor of the New 
York Post which has gone right down the 
absolutist Zionist line? Mr. Wechsler might 
well apply his principles to his own paper 

Recent attempts of editorials in The Pro- 
gressive to discuss the Arab-Israeli conflict 
in an objective fashion brought forth the 
usual quota of ardent, emotional, pro-Zionist 
letters. 

I submit that the dilemma of liberalism is 
its deficiency in being liberal in the sense of 
free, unemotional debate, in favor of un 
swerving support for certain “liberal 
truths” which are established as dogma. A 
vigorous liberalism is an attitude, not a set 
of beliefs. 

I regret the absence of Murray Kempton 
and even more Robert Lasch as contributors 
to The Progressive. The latter did a singular 
job in showing much of the one-sidedness 
of the press. 


Bruce MartTIN 
Pasadena, Calif 


Darrow the Man 
Dear Sirs: 


I am indebted to The Progressive and 
Elmer Gertz’ May issue article for being 
able to attend the centenary celebration of 
the birth of Clarence Darrow. It was May 
1 when I first began to read my Progressive, 
was stopped by the introductory note to 
Mr. Gertz’ story, and was lucky enough to 
make last-minute plane connections to 
Chicago. 

When I read Gertz’ appraisal of Darrow 
on my return, I had the feeling that he 
like many of those who spoke at the cen- 
tenary, appreciated the contribution that 
Darrow had made to the concept of intel- 
lectual integrity and moral responsibility 
without understanding the man himself. For 
example, Gertz says, “I was shocked to re- 
ceive a letter in which Darrow expressed 
amazingly conventional views about artists 
and morality and unexpected animus against 
[Frank] Harris.” 


In the quote from Darrow which Gertz 
uses to support his opinion, there is cer- 


tainly no ‘animus,’ and Darrow’s unfailing 
tolerance is explicit in his concluding state 
ment, “I may be very wrong in my esti 
mate but this is the way I sized him up 

Why should Darrow take part in a memorial 
meeting for Harris? That would have been 
the conventional thing to do. It would have 
been completely out of character for Darrow 
to swell the ranks of sycophants who, I a: 

sure Gertz would be the first to agree, rush 
in to share the glare of publicity which 
shines on the famous and the infamous 

I was grateful to Joseph Welch for his 
sensitive insight into the sincerity and deep 
spiritual quality of Darrow’s agnosticism 
Darrow made no compromises with religion 
Some of the earlier speakers who tried t 
make Darrow over into their own image did 
not know him although they may have been 
associated with him. 

After the Massie trial in Honolulu 
was a great hue and cry in the press that 
Darrow had taken the case for commercial 
reasons only, because he needed the money 
Nothing could have been farther from the 
truth. The wealth of his client did not change 
the principles for which he had fought al! 
his life. Shortly after his return from Ha 
waii, he called from Chicago and asked me 
to meet his train. When | picked him up 
he said, “I just came over to relax for a 
couple days. I have been so hounded for 
interviews by these fellows think I 
took this case for money that I had to talk 
to you. You don’t think that, do you?” He 
didn't need to ask. Darrow was one of tl 
great men whom I had always understood 
There was no time at which I disagree 
with his motives or his decisions. It is men 
like Darrow who make possible an abidin« 
faith in the essential 
nature 


there 


who 


goodness of 


JOSEPHINE GOMON 
Detroit, Mich 


Disappointed 


Dear Sirs: 


I became a subscriber to your magazine 
because it was supposed to give a different 
viewpoint of current affairs from what we 
are forced to read in the one party press 
Imagine my disappointment to read in the 
first copy I received that contemptible 
article by Milton Mayer concerning Adla 
Stevenson. 

If this is to be what The Progressive hands 
out I'm glad I have only a trial subscrip 
tion. Nothing I have read in the one party 
press is worse than that and I am surprised 
that you allowed it to be published. 

N. R. Powett 
Omaha, Nebr 


June Editorial 
Dear Sirs 


Let me congratulate you on your ed 
torial about LaFollette and McCarthy 
the June issue. You couldn't have compressed 
more truth into a smaller space and you 
couldn't have said what 
concisely. 


you did more 


Dr. Feux A. PoLiax 


Evanston, III 
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Alger Hiss Takes 
The Stand Again 


IN THE CouRT OF PUBLIC OPINION, 
by Alger Hiss. Knopf. 424 pp. $5. 
Reviewed by 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


.r IS one of history's ironies that 

within a week Alger Hiss should 
publish a book in his own defense 
and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
should die. Hiss’ conviction made 
McCarthy possible: if so normal, 
clean-cut, and successful a young 
American could have been a Com- 
munist agent, then the eye of suspi- 
cion could fall anywhere. Now, in a 
different atmosphere, McCarthy has 
died, a broken and disappointed man, 
and Hiss has raised important ques- 
tions about the great symbolic trial 
of our time. 

In the Court of Public Opinion is a 
work. It confines itself, in 
the main, to an analysis of the hear- 
the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and of the rec- 
ord of the two trials. In a careful and 
minute dissection, it reveals an unsus- 
pected amount of contradiction and 
discrepancy in the case made against 
Hiss by Whittaker Chambers. More- 
over, it asserts that the typewriter 
produced in the courtroom 
fake, and that the so-called evidence 
of the pumpkin papers was wholly 
misread. The motion for a new trial 
submitted by Hiss’ counsel, Chester 
Lane, spells out in detail how the evi- 
dence Hiss in the so-called 
papers might have been 
the deliberate fabrication 
oft a typewriter. 

The book is dry and legalistic in 
On the surface, the narration 


singular 


ings before 
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{ 
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is cool and controlled, as if every 
personal emotion were studiously sup- 
pressed. Only occasional twists of 
phrase disclose the depths of tension 
and, indeed, of vindictiveness be- 
neath. (Yet, if Hiss is innocent, who 
would not understand an urge to be 
vindictive?) 

Still, the very form chosen for the 
book is itself revelatory. The author 
tells about everything but himself. 
He never makes clear what he really 
did believe and do in the Thirties. 
He never defines his own attitude 
toward Communism or the Soviet 
Union. He never states whether he 
cared—or cares—about the existence 
Communist underground ap- 
paratus in the United States, except 
insofar as involvement in it can dis- 
credit men who testified against him. 
He never explains what his actual 
relations were with Noel Field, for 
example, or with Lee Pressman. He 
does not deal satisfactorily with the 
testimony of Nathaniel Weyl or Hede 
Massing, who claim to have known 
him as a Communist. 

Nor, for that matter, does he give 
a convincing explanation why Cham- 
bers should have fixed on him as a 
target, or how Chambers could have 
done in a few weeks in 1948 what 
even the Hiss defense itself did not 
think conceivable until well into the 
second trial—that is, build a fake 
typewriter capable of producing the 
incriminating documents. Hiss’ alter- 
native explanation for the evidence 
which convicted him remains tech- 
nically but not humanly plausible. 

At times, Hiss’ argument becomes 
too overwrought for its own good. 
The attempt to account for Chambers’ 
motivation because in 1929, long be- 
fore he knew Hiss, he translated Franz 
Werfel’s Class Reunion, a novel de- 
scribing the attempt of one man to 


of a 


destroy another, is simply ludicrous. 
Werfel knew neither Hiss nor Cham- 
bers; and holding Chambers responsi 
ble for the content of Class Reunion 
is about as sensible as holding him 
responsible for the content of Felix 
Salten’s Bambi, which he also trans 
lated. Nor does the suggestion that in 
some way Hiss the New Deal 
martyr—a victim of a conspiracy to 
discredit the Roosevelt Administra 
tion—seem either convincing or in 
good taste. Hiss was at best an exceed- 
ingly minor New Dealer; and, after 
1935, his role was that of a smooth 
and aspiring functionary, not that of 
a creative reformer. His peroration 
about “the satisfaction of having had 
a part in government programs in 
which I strongly believed . . . in the 
creative efforts of the New Deal” 
strikes a doubtful note after 418 pages 
in which he confides to his reader 
nothing in which he strongly believes, 
except his own innocence. 


was 


There is, moreover, a certain strain 
of disingenuousness in the argument. 
Obviously any book about this case by 
Alger Hiss—as any book by Whit- 
taker Chambers—is bound to be ex 
parte. But Hiss does not give any 
full or fair account of the govern- 
ment’s reply to Lane’s motion for a 
new trial. He goes out of his way to 
drag Adlai Stevenson into the case 
and then describes him as a “char- 
acter witness,” whereas Stevenson 
testified only to Hiss’ reputation. His 
general thesis that public opinion 
imposed a finding of guilt on the 
court is greatly exaggerated. What- 
ever the attitude of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities—and here 
his case for bias is more plausible— 
public opinion was at first on the 
side of Hiss and swung against him 
only slowly and grudgingly. It swung 
against him essentially for reasons 
within his control—because even 
Hiss’ own friends reached the re- 
luctant conclusion that he was not 
telling the whole truth. 

Hiss writes as if he were convicted 
at the height of McCarthyism. In 
point of fact, his conviction preceded 
McCarthyism and to a considerable 
degree made it possible. And when he 
objects—rightly so—to the campaign 
waged by those who demanded his 
punishment, he forgets the campaign 
waged by his own adherents against 
Chambers. 

The book, both in its 


omissions 
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and its distortions, lacks a sense of 
history, as if Hiss were somehow ab- 
stracting himself from his own life 
and from the times in which he lived. 
Reading In the Court of Public Opin- 
ton, I found myself irresistibly re- 
minded of a novel which is surely no 
more irrelevant to the case than Wer- 
fel’s Class Reunion. That novel is 
Robert Penn Warren’s World Enough 
and Time, which was published in 
the year of Hiss’ conviction. World 
Enough and Time described an epi- 
sode in Kentucky in the 1820's. The 
leading figure, in special and some- 
what extenuating circumstances, com- 
mits a murder. Then some years later, 
in different circumstances and on the 
basis of false and fabricating evi- 
dence, he is brought to trial for the 
very murder which, indeed, he had 
committed. But the climate of moti- 
vation had changed so much in the 
interval that, on trial, he fights the 
prosecution with all the passion and 
pride of an innocent man. 

Hiss may be an innocent man. His 
analysis of the record does undeni- 
able damage to the various stories of 
Chambers and to the case made 
against him in Congressional hearing 
rooms and the courts. His evocation 
of the atmosphere in which he was 
tried reminds us of the extreme im- 
portance in a free society of insulating 
the processes of justice from the gales 
of opinion. Yet will this book satisfy 
even Hiss’ friends that he has come 
clean and told all he knows? In the 
sense that one felt Chambers’ Witness 
to be a full and heartfelt confessional, 
deeply revealing of the man whether 
fact or fantasy, one feels nothing of 
this sort about Jn the Court of Public 
Opinion. Alger Hiss, innocent or 
guilty, still has his book to write about 
the Hiss case. 
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Policy for the West 


Tue INTERPLAY OF EAsT AND WEST, 
by Barbara Ward. W. W. Norton. 
152 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
Brijen K. Gupta 


N THE background of the Western 

impact on the East during the last 
five hundred years, Miss Ward ex- 
amines the drive of emancipated Asia 
for modernization and attempts to 
suggest a future policy for the West 
for a fruitful and creative relation- 
ship with the colored peoples. 

There is hardly anything new in 
what Miss Ward has to say. Without 
its title cover and page, one might 
easily think the book was written by 
Chester Bowles or Justice Douglas. 
The theme is old: Asia must modern 
ize and in doing so should avoid 
Communist tactics and totalitarian 
planning. And what can the North 
Atlantic nations, “the privileged 
aristocracy of the world society,” do 
about it? They should come to the res- 
cue of the colored peoples by ex- 
porting capital on non-imperial terms 
to Asia and Africa, in the supreme 
interest of “freedom.” 

Similarly Miss Ward repeats the 
old argument that the nation-state has 
become a cancer in the body politic 
of world society. In a Toynbeeian 
vein, she points out that at a time 
when science, technology, and trade 
have united the world on an econom 
ic plane, it is rather anachronistic 
to find the world divided into 
parochial political states. Her advice 
that the West (which has known the 
concept of nation-state longer than 
the East) should come forward to de- 
vise institutions that would transcend 
national sovereignties is well taken. 
She has the sympathy of millions of 
thinking people throughout the 
world in calling for an international 
order that would institutionalize the 
intention of pacific settlement of dis 
putes through greater powers to 
the International Court of Justice, 
backed by an adequate international 
police force. Few will disagree with 
her on the extent to which unthink- 
ing materialism has caused a vacuum 
of faith in the world. 

Western liberalism is preoccupied 
with the idea that it is inherently 
superior to Soviet Communism, and 


that the colored peoples of the world 
owe a duty to the West to accept this 
superiority. But in the 
thinking Asians superiority ol 
the West does not exist, for whatever 
political freedom prevails. in the 
West is offset by the economic in 
justices it has imposed on the colored 
peoples 

Similarly, Asians do not accept thx 
Soviet myths glibly: they have a 
serious political criticism of the Com 
munist system. What 
happening is the awakening of the 
colored throughout the 
world, the United States not excepted, 
and there is a belief that the new 
ferment would help create a new 
“third” system equidistant from the 
Atlantic and Soviet systems 

Liberals like Miss Ward would do 
well to take cognizance of this new 
realignment in world society and to 
encourage Asians and Africans to 
find their own political philosophy, 
a philosophy which will have the 
ethical awareness of the Orient, meta 
physical equality of the West, and 
the economic drive of the Soviet Un 
The 


Stage 


minds olf 
this 


seems to be 


peoples 


ion without its political serfdom 
world is far from being in a 
of unity—not even economic unity 

and the best we can do is to hope 
and support 


regional federative 


approaches. 


Proud Body 


CITADEL: 
SENATE, by William S. White. Harper 
274 pp. $3.75. 


Re 
Ralph K. Huitt 


THE STORY OF THE | S 


iewed hy 


FEW years ago William S. White, 
# the chief Congressional corres 
pondent for the New York Times 
wrote a Pulitzer prize biography 
called The Taft Story. That book was 
a political, not a conventional, biog 
raphy. It did not try to tell all the 
details of Taft's life but to tell what 
kind of man he was and how he got 
that way. Coming as it did soon afte 
Taft’s death, it succeeded admirably 
in striking a balance and giving a 
perspective on a life often filled with 
acrimonious controversy 
This book is not about a 
an institution. The life it 
is not finished but may, 
coterminous with that of 


man but 
describe 
indeed, be 


the Re; 





lic. Nevertheless the two books are 
much alike in style and spirit. They 
have the same intellectual compre- 
hension of the basic values, the same 
almost tactile sense of the moods and 
predilections of what is described. 
They are the work of a man who has 
observed his subjects at close range 
for a long time, with respect and sym- 
pathy wholly untinged with senti- 
ment. Both books are _ fair—an 
achievement of considerable magni- 
tude in dealing with political actors 
whose roles affect so immediately and 
heavily the lives and aspirations of 
us all. 

We have needed such a book on 
the Senate. The Senate of the United 
States, as its members love to call it, 
is not universally loved, and it is not 
necessary that it should be. What is 
important is that it be generally 


understood. 


White likes to refer to the Senate 
as “the Institution.” The capitaliza- 
tion is deliberate; it underscores the 
stability and timelessness of the pat- 
tern of behavior there. The Senate 
is rooted in the past; in a sense it 
faces the past. It is conservative in 
the true meaning of the term. It 
preserves the Constitution’s concern 
for a separation of powers and the 
integrity of the states. It gives force 
to the Constitution’s safeguards of 
the rights of minorities—not just any 
minority, but the sectional minority 
Calhoun meant when he talked about 
the Concurrent Majority. The Sen- 
ate, in a word, is the kind of body the 
Constitution-makers meant it to be. 
Chat is why it is the chosen political 
instrument of the Southern virtuosos, 
who exact through it “the South's 
unending revenge upon the North 
for Gettysburg,” and the despair of 
those whose desire for rapid social 
change requires positive action by the 
government. And that is why the 
President (whose institutional com- 
pulsion is innovation) and the Senate 
never really understand each 
other. 

Che Senate, as White properly em- 
phasizes, is a small body. Its chamber 
is small, so that debate can proceed 
at a conversational level. Tolerance 
and good manners are virtues that are 
valued. In this body, as in other hu 
man groups sufficiently small and 
continuous for intimate group life, 


can 
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there are unwritten but powerful 
norms for the behavior of members. 
Those who know them intuitively 
and conform to them gain status in 
the group; they are the “Senate 
types,” the members of the “Inner 
Club,” who set the tone and decide 
the great questions. Those who are 
not sensitive to the requirements ol 
the parliamentary way of life, or who 
deliberately flout them, may be 
widely-known in the country but will 
be without influence in the Institu 
tion. A member may be disciplined 
finally for grievous and repeated of- 
fenses, not against the great society, 
but against the good order of the 
club. 


What this small and proud body 
has to contribute to the life of the 
great society is, in the main, very 
good indeed. The conservatism that 
is slow to change is also slow to panic. 
On most great questions, the author 
reminds us, the Senate comes down 
on the side of the constitutional prin- 
ciple. It was the oddly-paired Taft 
and Claude Pepper who stood reso- 
lutely against the drafting of striking 
railroadmen. It was Richard Russell 
and his committee who restored rea- 
son and reaffirmed the principle of 
civilian control over the military 
when MacArthur was recalled. It is 
the Senate itself which provides the 
forum where reasoned argument gets 
its most respectful hearing, and a cli- 
mate where a great individual still 
can flower in his own unique way. 

It is the integrity of the Senate that 
most impresses William S. White. 
But he does not excuse the cruel 
lapse in the moral sense of the Senate 
when for several years the motives 
and loyalty of honorable men, in- 
cluding many who had served their 
country in high office, were im- 
pugned almost without challenge. 
He is profoundly aware that “the real 
authority of the Senate is at bottom 
a moral-constitutional authority and 
this authority itself rests at last upon 
a great, single ideal, the ideal of fair 
play.” That authority is threatened, 
he believes, by irresponsibility and 
lawlessness in the conduct of investi- 
gations, and by abuse of Senatorial 
immunity from action for libel or 
slander for what is said in committees 
or on the floor. He warns the Senate, 
in words that members of that august 
body would do well to read and 
heed, that these two evils “can 


erode the moral base on which the 
Senate in the end must stand and 
which once crumbled could not in 
many lifetimes be rebuilt in strength 
and durability.” 


Public Pioneer 


GLAD ADVENTURE, by Francis Bowes 
Sayre. Macmillan. 347 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 


Roger Baldwin 


OO LITTLE known by the Amer- 
ican public during a life-time of 
high minded public service, Francis 
Sayre, at a bit over seventy, tells a 
story which places him in the front 
rank of pioneers in America’s inter- 
national role. Just a listing of his 
public posts testifies to the amazing 
variety and international significance 
of the responsibilities he carried from 
the early 1920's to recent years: legal 
adviser to the Kingdom of Siam, with 
whose people he fell in love; Assistant 
Secretary of State under Cordell Hull, 
with foreign trade as his field; high 
commissioner to the Philippines up 
to the outbreak of World War II; 
first deputy director of the U.N. Re- 
lief Administration; delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly, and _ first 
chairman of its Trusteeship Council. 
Sayre’s public posts grew out of his 
role as teacher, first at his alma 
mater, Williams, where he gave one 
of the earliest courses in internation- 
al affairs, and then at his legal alma 
mater, Harvard Law School, where 
for fifteen years he taught some of 
the earliest courses in labor law 
and crime. One result of his many 
interests was his brief service as 
Massachusetts commissioner of cor- 
rection in which he did pioneet 
work in uprooting improper political 
influence. 

In all his career, Sayre was moti- 
vated by a profound sense of Chris- 
tian commitment to human welfare. 
Both his personal sanctions and his 
hopes for humanity were grounded 
in Christian love and brotherhood. 
Not even for those who opposed or 
misunderstood him does he have an 
unkind word. 

Readers searching for historical 
material will be most intrigued by 
the chapters on Siam and the exciting 
account of his two months’ siege on 
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Corregidor, living in a rock tunnel 
with his family, and escaping by sub- 
marine. Readers looking for a _per- 
sonal story will find it richly inter- 
twined with public activities—quite 
inescapably, since he married the 
daughter of Woodrow Wilson in a 
White House wedding. 

Glad Adventure, rightly titled, is 
testimony not only to the best in 
American public life in a crucial gen- 
eration but to the best in Christian 
faith in action. 


Fiction & Criticism 
by E. Nelson Hayes 


agp protaganist of the proletarian 
novel of the Thirties, like the 
heroes of the classical and medieval 
epic and the romantic novel, lived 
in a world of uncomplicated ethical 
values and moral decisions. Often self- 
exiled from the bourgeoisie, he was 
identified completely with his adopt- 
ed class and against its “enemies,” 
and his actions were unequivocal, 
even heroic. 

Peter W. Denzer, writing of that 
era and partially in that tradition, 
in The Last Hero (Holt. 319 pp. 
$3.95) creates in Louis Adar an Amer- 
ican primitive not unlike Eugene 
Gant of Look Homeward, Angel. A 
physical and emotional giant, Louis 
searches for a creed in which to be 
lieve, a program to put into action. 
Not finding it among his family, 
with their faith in science, education, 
and money, he lives for a time among 
the laborers of his cousin’s factory; 
their tight provincialism and paro- 
chialism, and their unwillingness to 
risk forming a union, drive him to 
an extreme of individualism and free 
dom, and an unknown and undeter- 
mined future. 


rhis novel, excellent in its many 
and varied characterizations, forceful 
in its violent plot, and evocative in 
its turbulent style, points to a num- 
ber of problems relating to the status 
and stature of the hero in much con- 
temporary fiction. Heroism has be- 
come suspect. Equivocation and com- 
promise have taken its place. There 
is a failure of the moral nerve. Even 
issues which would seem to demand 
heroic decision are treated as too 
complex to admit of the simple solu- 
tion which is characteristic of the 
Gordian-knot approach. 
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Such an issue is central to Hurri 
cane Season by Ralph Winnett 
(Reynal. 311 pp. $3.95), in which a 
Russian-born newspaperman is false 
ly accused of being a Communist. 
How does one fight such a charge? 
Winnett realistically sets the prob 
lem, but he dares no solution: his 
protagonist eventually “clears” him- 
self by striking a Navy officer who 
is spreading the lie, and by threat- 
ening to sue the whole town—an odd 
combination of melodrama and ap- 
peal to abstract justice. Thus is the 
reporter gratefully readmitted to 
polite society by those who formerly 
and joyfully slandered him. In the 
atmosphere of suspicion and con 
formity in which, according to Win 
nett, we are all “wired” to each 
other, heroes cannot exist. 


The excuse for lack of forthright- 
ness and courageous action is that de- 
cisions are no longer simple, therefore 
equivocation and compromise are 
virtues. This, at least, seems to be 
the theme of The Durable Fire 
(Houghton, Mifflin. 366 pp. $4), in 
which author Howard Swiggett re- 
ports the success of a good man, 
Stephen Lowry, in big business. Low 
ry learns that Continental Industries 
Corporation has a brain, a_ heart, 
and a soul, and that so long as one 
accepts its fundamental goodness, his 
security is assured. He is called upon 
to make a decision—that of denounc- 
ing a thoroughly unethical business 
proposition—and he holds his posi- 
tion by not doing so. Swiggett thick- 
ens the syrup by coyly telling us that 
a good marriage—the durable fire— 
builds character and success, and this 
gives him a chance to sweeten the 
book with legitimate sex. 


In contrast to such fiction are novels 
like The Assistant by Bernard Mal- 
amud (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
246 pp. $3.50) and In the Time of 
Greenbloom by Gabriel Fielding 
(Morrow. 407 pp. $4.75). The first is 
a tender novel about little people, 
their hopes and dreams and loves, 
their disappointments and _ failures 
and sorrows. It tells a story of subtle 
ironies and many levels, as a young 
Gentile who has robbed a Jewish gro 
cer in a slum district becomes his 
assistant and brings a brief pros- 
perity; he is caught stealing and 
thrown out, only to return after the 
final illness of the owner to keep the 
store alive and with it something of 


the Jewish spirit. He is a kind of St 
Francis who becomes a Jew—an un 
heroic hero. 

Malamud writes convincingly and 
compassionately of his people; he is a 
stylist who fuses material and theme 
and language into a meaningful uni 
ty of deep sincerity. His book is a 
great joy as it speaks of and for the 
fundamental human condition, with 
out the slick hypocrisies which would 
teach us to be less than human 
and little more than well-adjusted 
machines. 

In a different way, the same can be 
said of Gabriel Fielding’s Jn the Time 
of Greenbloom, in which a sensitive 
adolescent suffers a terrible tragedy, 
drifts away from people and from 
life, only to be drawn back into the 
current by a wonderful and noble 
eccentric. Greenbloom is the very es 
sence of non-conformity. He inhabits 
that “vast and silent landscape” of 
the mind into which he leads young 
John, and from which issue the works 
of the imagination. 


Either of these novels, with their 
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outcast people, might be of any time, 
of every place. 

Paul Darcy Boles, in Deadline 
(Macmillan. 254 pp. $3.75), has given 
us a hero of this time and place in the 
ligure of a cynical, embittered, yet 
life-loving editor of a Southern news- 
paper who has for years coasted on 
his reputation as a liberal, commit- 
ted himself on no great issue, spoken 
neither for man nor for himself. The 
Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion forces him to a deadline decision 
in which his sense of the immense im- 
portance of people is re-asserted. 
“The issue is plain .. . it is survival 
of all mankind, black, white, and 
every color.” Boles has written an 
important, perhaps a major work of 
fiction, not only because he will not 
defend compromise, but also because 
his convictions and loves give flame 
to his words. 


Much book reviewing and literary 
criticism in this country is rather 
tame, because many a reviewer finds 
it to his advantage to speak well or 
not at all, and many a critic has sub- 
stituted scientific jargon for expres- 
sion of opinion and taste. While un- 
doubtedly the same is true in Great 
Britain, a often virulent 
tradition from the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries is continued to- 
day by many English writers. Among 
them is Frank Swinnerton, whose 
companion volume to The Georgian 
Scene, the newly published Back- 
ground with Chorus (Farrar, Straus 


vigorous, 
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and Cudahy. 236 pp. $3.75) is an en- 
tertaining and instructive blend of 
personal reminiscence, thoughtful 
criticism, and barbed comments on 
some of the literary giants and mid- 
gets of England between 1900 and 
1917. Swinnerton is at his best when 
he speaks his worst, and through it 
all we come to glimpse more of the 
transitional spirit and experimental 
mood of the period than in many 
more formal histories. 

Sharp wit, sure judgment, and com- 
plete honesty are also found in An- 
thony West, a young British novelist 
who reviews now for The New Yorker. 
Some of his finest pieces have been 
collected as Principles and Persuasions 
(Harcourt, Brace. 245 pp. $4.50). In 
the introduction he justifies his 
“negative criticism” by rightly re- 
marking that too much publishing 
today is big business, with little con- 


cern for abstract ideas or artistic ex- 


cellence. West's range of interests 
and knowledge is remarkable, from 
Charles Evans Hughes to Greek 
myths, from Machado de Assis to 
Dickens, and he writes with enviable 
ease and sureness. 

There is always the danger, as 
West notes, that we may “enjoy pap, 
its softness, its blandness, and its di- 
gestibility.” This is especially so 
when one reads too many contem- 
porary books; we easily lose sight of 
the important in the overwhelming 
flood of 10,000 new books a year. A 
useful antidote is American Writing 
Today (New York University Press. 
433 pp. $4.50), edited by Charles 
Angoff from a special issue of the 
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London Times Literary Supplement. 
These unsigned essays and reviews, 
most of them sympathetic, cover vir- 
tually every phase of writing, pub- 
lishing, book buying, and reading 
in the United States today, with 
backward glances at some of the more 
important writers and traditions of 
the past. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
two new and excellent biographies of 
major British writers. One is The 
Sea Dreamer by Gerard Jean-Aubry 
(Doubleday. 321 pp. $4.50). A close 
personal friend to whom Conrad 
willed his personal papers, M. Jean- 
Aubry has presented his subject in 
such a light and manner as to explain 
the physical and psychic origins of 
his subjective art of tenderness and 
irony, of raw nature and subtle social 
relationship. The Life of Hilaire 
Belloc by Robert Speaight (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 552 pp. $6.50) 
is a wisely pedestrian biography of 
an extraordinarily versatile writer, 
pamphleteer, and politician of Cath- 
olic spirit and catholic interests. 


National Conscience 


THE AMERICAN 
Roger Burlingame. 
$6.75. 


CONSCIENCE, by 


Knoplt. 420 pp. 


Reviewed by 
Richard Schickel 


N attempt to describe the con- 

science of an individual, as any 
biographer or novelist will tell you, 
is an extremely difficult job. To de- 
fine and explain a national con- 
science, as Roger Burlingame has at 
tempted to do, is an almost impos 
sible one. That he been even 
modestly successful in his vast work 
of selection and emphasis is a tribute 


to his skill 


It is Burlingame’s thesis that the 
American conscience has been shaped 
mainly by the Calvinism of New 
England, the rationalism of the En 
lightenment, and the hardships of 
the frontier—an odd hybrid indeed. 
His is a study of the dialectic between 
the national conscience and the rude 
noises of materialism which have at 
various times all but drowned out 
that still, small voice. The great in- 
sight the book contributes is into the 
constancy of our highest ideals, from 


has 
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1620 to the present, in the face of 
multitudinous perversions of them. 
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